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INTRODUCTION 



As a part of its constitutional responsibility to provide for the educa- 
tion of its citizens, each state has a responsibility to develop compre- 
hensive and coordinated systems for the delivery of postsecondary- education 
and aid to students enrolled in postsecondary education who have need ot 
it in order to begin or continue their programs. During the past year, 
the Iowa Higher Education Facilities Commission has been conducting studies 
in this regard. Support has come through grants for comprehensive state 
wide planning from the United States Off ice of Education, The purposes, 
of thesQ^ studies have been: 

1. To obtain comprehensive information on the goals of seniors 
in Iowa secondary^ schoo I s concerning postsecondary education 
and careers . 

2. To obtain complete information about the amounts and types 
of aid which are presently available to students enrolled 
in Iowa postsecondary institutions and which can be used by 
students to achieve their goals. 

3. To determine the need for additional amounts of aid which 
wi I I enhance the access, choice, and retention of students 
in the State of Iowa. / 

These studies have been conducted in cooperation with the Midwest Regional 
Office of the College Entrance Examination Board. The staff of the College 
Board and consultants retained by them have assisted the Commission and 
its staff in the design of studies, data collection, and report preparation. 

This report presents information drawn from a number. of sources concerning 
the financial needs and resources available to full-time undergraduate 
students enrolled in Iowa postsecondary institutions during^ the 1974-75 
academic year. With this as a base line, the report estimates the amount 
of additional aid whi,ch would be required to meet the needs of those 
students presently enrolled, An additional estimate is-made of the amount 
which would be required to enable all qualified high school, seniors to hay^ 
access to some form of postsecondary education. Finally, some estimates f 
are provided of changes in these measures of need which might be expected^^ 
to occur during the 1975-76 academic year. 
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In order to make those estimates, seVeral sources of data had to be 
identified and evaluated .for their ability to provide answers to the 
fol lowi ng questions : 

L What-are the average costs of education as charged to the 
students at the different types of postsecondary educational 
institutions (Four-year public, four-year private, area schools, two 
year private, and other) in the State?a 

2. What kinds and amounts of resoucces are available to the 
students -.from their own and their families' resources to 
assist in meeting those costs? ^ 

3. Wh^t kinds and amounts of student aid are aval lab le to the 
students in different financial groups to support attendance 
at the different types of institutions? 

4. How many qualified Iowa high school seniors will not continue 
their educations beyond high school because the res^burces which 
are available to them are inadequate? What 'are the financial 
characteristics of these students and what would their financial 
need.be? 

5. What changes in costs, resources, and aid are likely to occur 
next year that will affect students in postsecondary education 
in Iowa. 

Some of the data needed to answer these questions were available from 
existing sources. Most of the institutions of postsecondary education in 
Iowa make use of ^he services of the College Scholarship Service. During 
the 1974-75 year, more than 22,000 students and parents submitted detailed 
financial statements to the College Scholarship Service for use in, demonstra- 
ting need for financial assistance at postsecondary institutions. This data 
file, available to .the study staff, provided an invaluable insight into the 
distributions of students among different types of i nstitut ions on family 
economic variables. 

Another valuable existing source of data was the Application to Part ic i pate 
in Federal Student Aid Programs, filed by each postsecondary institution 
in the state to demonstrate institutional eligiblity and need for funds from 
the Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant, National Direct Student Loan, 
and College Work-Study Programs of the federal govenment. These applications 
provided additional insights into the characteristics of applicants for and 
recf|)ients of aid in addition to information about the student aid available 
to a 1 students enrolied in these institutions. 
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^* Public two-year community colleges in Iowa are known as area schools. 
Other ins,titutions include private business and trade schools, hospital 
O , • schools of nursing, and proprietary vocational schools. 
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To' supplement these existing data sources, the staff of the Commission 
undertook two additional surveys* The first involved collection of data 
about the plans and aspirations of about 5, 766 students^ who were seniors 
in Iowa high schools during the 1974-75" academic year, A copy of the 
instrument used in that survey is enclosed as Appendix A, The second 
involved a survey of the financial aid administrators at the postsecondary^ 
institutions in Iowa to elicit additional information about the operations 
of their programs and the students served, A copy of that survey document 
is included in Appendix B. 

The Executive Tommi ttee of the Iowa Association of Financial Aid Administrators 
worked closely with the Commission staff in devising the survey form shown 
in Appendix B. The Commission and study project staf f gratef u I I y acknowledge 
the assistance given by the following lASFAA officers who contributed their 
time and professional counsel to preparat ion. of the data collection instrument: 
George 0. Bachelder, Luther College; Del wood Bag ley, Drake University; 
Marilee Frazee, Des Moines Area Com'mun f ty -Col I ege; Edward Kropa, Iowa Wesleyan 
College; Michael Ri White, Iowa State University; 'Charles D. McCormick, Loras 
College; and Judith Harper, University of Dubuque. 

The Commission and project staff also wishes to express deep appreciation to 



Dr, Freeman H. Beets, Director 
Office of Education, Department 



of Postsecondary Education, Region VII, U. S. 

^...^^ ^. , r-- / of Health, Education and Welfare, and^ to the 

financial aid administrators at all the Iowa postsecondary institutions. 
A special note of thanks is due tol^lrs. Mary Barnard for her painstaking work 
in collating the data received from the above sources. The success and 
accuracy of the study project relied heavily upon the full cooperation of - 
these and many other individuals.. ' 

Even with access to all of these sources of data there were some elements 
necessary for the estimates which were missing or incomplete. In these 
(S^^ instances the study staff utilized data from outside sources which it believed 

comparable to the Iowa situation or made estimates on the basis of the Iowa 
information which was available. Because of these adjustments some of the 
tables which follow may dif-^er from the officially published distributions 
by institutions, agencies, and programs describing their operations. The 
study staff_bel ieves that the data reported here'are as complete and accurate 
as they can be' made and sees no reason to doubt the validity of the assumptions 
and predictions madejon the basis- of these data. 

After the data were assembled they were analyzed using a technique known as 
Aggregate Need Analysis (ANA). This technique has been used for similar 
studies of student aid in many states and has[^roved to be an efficient and 
effective method of assessing the distribution of and need for additional 
student aid resources, A complete description of the technique is presented 
in Appendix C. Simply summarized, Aggregate-Need Analysis correlates data 
on average costs, student and family resources, available financial aid, and 
the distribution of these variables among various- i nsti tutions and produces 
minimum estimates of unmet financial need (or the need for additional aid) 
for students in postsecondary education. 
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THE FINANCIAL NEED OF FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 

1974-75 




Student financial need is both a relative concept and an arithmetic 
quantity.' Most simply defined, financial need is the difference between 
the cost of a postsecondary education charged to the student (as opposed 
to the true cost of education which may be subsidized through public and 
private grants to reduce the costs charged to the student) and the 
resources he/she and his/her family can reasonably he. expected to provide 
to meet those "costs. 

Buried within Hiat simplfe definition^ however, are some very complex 
issues and unresolved questions. For example, the costs experienced by 
the student can vary considerably on the ba^sis of choices made by the, 
student. If the student qhooses to live at home with his/her parents and 
attends the'fow cost area school in the community, the. costs which must 
be met wi II be considerably less than if the same student had elected to 
attend a four-year pri vate i nst i tut ion some distance from his/her parents' 
residence and liv.ed i n ^ private apartment adjacent to" the campus. The 
costs which must be met. by a student who, is married andv has dependent 
ch.i Idren will differ significantly from those of the, single student who 
lives at home with parents. ; Some ot.^these choices ape under the . i mmed i ate 
control of the student — which institution to attenfJ and where to live — 
wh-i le others are not subject to present-time choice a married student . 
1s unlikely to change that status solely for purposes of reducing the 
costs of education. \ , 

There can be some legitimate questions raised about the extent to which 
student aid from different funding sources should bq used to support the 
choices of the students. It is not ^the purpose of this report to make any 
judgments on that issue. Projections of student financial need will be 
made on the\ basis of the choices that have been made by students as reflected 
in their choice of institutional type and dependency status. Cost differences ' 
based on type of housing (with parents, in institutional facilities> or in . 
campus-adjacent housing) will be included in the estimates of need. 

Table 1 at the top of the following page shows the distribution of students 
by institutional type and dependency status used in these projections. 

Another variable which can influence estimates of need are the costs which 
are considered as "legitimate." Maximum need can be defined as limited to 
those expenditures which are di rect I y related to attendance — tuition, fees, 
books, and supplies. The assumption iS that only these incremental costs 
are associated w.ith education; maintenance, transportation, etc., -are costs 
which must be met by all individuals i n the society regardless of their 
student/ non-student status. Some studentaid programs recognize only these 
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; ■ Table I / • 

Distribution of Fu M-TIme ilaieraraduate Students 
by Institutional Type and Dependency Status 

Type of Institution Percent of Total Percent of Segment Enrollment 

■ Enrollment Dependent ' / Independent 

Four-year Pub I Ic 40.4^ 89. LIS 10-9^ 

Four-year Private 28.8 93.0 7.0 

Area/ Schools 23.6 _ ^^'^ . * 19.6 

Ty/o-year Private ' 2.3 91.1 * 8.9 

Other 4.9 75.8 24.2 



direct costs even though the student must ;a I so meet living expenses while . 
attending the postsecoridary Institution. Other student aid programs recog- 
nize room and board as legitimate expen(^/ftures but the amounts which they 
will allow vary considerably from one .program to another. Still other aid 
programs "adjust" the costs of education they will recognize in relation 
to'the amount of money they have In the tl I I to meet student needs. 

The National Task Force on Student Aid Problems (the Keppel Commission) 
commented on these and other variations In the definition of costs to students. 
The Task Force recommended: 

"student budgets be defined as • . . all expenses which are reasonably 
related to a specific student 's, attendance at a specific postsecondary 
institution for a specific period of time. .... budgets shou.l d 
. reflect real differences In student costs and not differences In a 
Vprbgram's ability to pay for those costs or to meet the students' needs. 

\ 

To the extent that the data permitted, these guIdelTh^s were followed In 
estimating the costs to students In this r^^port. ^ 

\ 

The second set of issues connected wl th the' measurement of student financial 
need arises from the determination of what a student and his/her family can , 
reasonab ly be expected to contribute from thel r, present resources to meet 
educational costs. While the determination of this "ability to pay" has 
a lengthy history there. Is still d i sagreement. among policy-makers on the 
procedures that should be med for public programs. 



Dra.ft final report. National Task Force on Student Aid Problems, pp. 25-26, 
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The National Task Force on 'Student Aid Problems has attempted to bring 
consistency to this process through the development of a consensus model 
for determini'ng parental ability to contribute toward the costs of a post- 
/ secondary education*- This model will be implemented by the Co I lege Scho I- 
^rsh,ip Service next year* Because that model is not complete and available 
ait- the time this report is being prepared, and because most of the need-based 
i: ' student aid in Iowa for the. 1974-75 academic year was awarded on the basis 
, o';f the College Scholarship Service need analysis system, the CSS contribu- 
/tions were used in the preparat ion of these estimates. The following table 
shows the parental contribution expectations which were used for the 
dependent student 'segments of the population: 

Table 2 

Estimates of Parental Ability to Contrioute 
1974-75 CSS Standards 



1 

Parental Income , ^ Weighted Average 
Contribution^ 

Under $6,000 . ' , -0- 

$6,000 to $8,999 ' $172 

$9,000 to $11 ,999 . ' 802 

$12,000 to $14,999 I ,441 

$15,000 and Above . { 2,382* 



It should be noted that the College Scholarship Service system and the 
new consensus model closely parallel each other and the results of this 
study would not be significantly changed if the consensus model had been 
used. ■ ' 



One of the implications of this discussion is that while the amount of 
financial need that an individual student may demonstrate can be stated as 



a real amount of money, the demonstrated or calculated 
between some estimate of the cost and another estimate 



need is the difference 
of the student and 



family ability to contr i bute . If policy-makers choose to raise the amount 
expected from fami ly contributions or to disaJ low some type or amount of 
expenditure the demonstrated or calculated f ipancial need could be reduced 
to a fictitious zero value. On the other hand, if policy-makers choose to 
reduce the family contributions, demonstrated financial need could experience 
a dramatic increase". For purposes of this stjdy the staff has attempted to 
use the most accurate and widely-accepted measures of cost and ability in 
order to provide the most accurate assessment of aggregate need. 
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^ standard CSS contributions weighted for leva distribution of family size. 
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Measures of aggregate need such as are produced here are not entirely 
based on economic or. financial considerations. They are based on decisions 
influenced t?y many co|Tiplex fami-lial, personal, social, and educational 
factors. The aggregate is ref lective of what decisions of this nature have 
been made — but cannot reflect the decisions which might be made if 
alternative factors had been operative. A sudden and ex^tensive raise in 
the levels of tuiti.on at thq areg schools, for example, would not only 
influence the way in -which the aggregate need was calcutated but might also 
have an unpredictable influence on the percentage of students choosing to 
attend this kfnd of institution — even further altering the aggregate need 
in a' way which could not be predicted solely on the basis of the economic 
data. 

Table 3 below, displays the weighted average costs for full-time undergraduate 
students at the different types of i nst i tut i ons M n Iowa for the 1974-75 
academic year which were used in the development of these aggregate need 
measures: 

Tab le 3 

i I Weighted Average Budgets , 
by Institutional Type, 1974-75 



Type of Institution' i Weighted Average 
r« Cost 



$2,509 
4,073 
2,085 
3,047 
3,252 



. Four-year Pub I i c 
Four-year Private 
Area Schools 

•Two-year Private 
Other 



/ . 

The weighted averages are based upcin costs as reported by the institutions 
for in-state, out-of-state, resident, and'commuter students and the total 
enro I Iments of eagh type of '^tudeht for individual institutions of each 
type..- ' 
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The next variable whl'ch enters into ,the formula for aggregate need is the 
contribution which i;s •expected from the. parents. This is dependent on 
the distributions of! parental income for students at the different typqs 
of institutions. T^ble 4,ibelow, presents the distribution of income for 
the parents of dependeni' students by type of institution as used in this 
study: 



Table 4 

Di stribut i onVof Parenta I I ncome 
Dependent Students, 1974-74 



Parent.al Income 


Four- 


-Year 


Area 


Two-Yea r 


Other 


Al 1 




Pub 1 Ic 


Private 


Schools 


Pr i vate 




1 nstituti ons/ 


Under $6,000 


13.7^ 


13.4^ 


20.3^ 


15.9^ 


24.0^ 


. 15.5^ 


$fe,000 -to $8,999 


15.3 


16.4 


19.3 


17.8 


35.7 


17. 1 


$9,000 to $1 1 ,999 


19.3 


20.5 


22.0 


18. 1 


21.2 


20,3 


$12,000 to $14,999 


20.0 


21.1 


' 18.5 


19.2 


18.2 


19.9 


$15,000 and Above 


31.7 


28.6 


19.9 


29.0 


10.9 


27.2 


Median 


$12,255 


$1 1 ,956 


$10,4,18 


$1 1 ,702 


$9,042 


$1,1 ,571 



Using the average parental contributions reported in Table 2, these distribu- 
tions permit the derivation of the total amount of parenta I cqntri but ion at. 
each institutional type weighted in proportion to the enrollments of students 
from each income level at that type of institution. This is important, -.^ 
because students in Iowa institutions do not .d i stri bute themselves among the;' 
institutions in direct relationship to their economic means. For example, , 
whilb.the cost of attending a' four-year private institution ,i s 62 percent 
higher than that at the public four-year institution, median parental income 
of students at the private four-year institutions is 5 percent lower than 
at the public four-year institutions. 

While not necessary for the determination of aggregate need, it is interest- 
ing to look at the distribution bf students within a particu larVparental 
income group across the various types of: i nst i tut i orts . As the'table at 
tlje top of the following page shows, students from lower incom^ families 
(under $6,000) are most likely to attend the lowest cost area schools (total 
budget $2,085) and four-year pub I i c i nst i tut i ons ($2,509). But nearly as 
many students from the lowest income families attend the most expensive 
private ■'four-year institutions (total budget $4,073) as attend the least 
expensive area schools. 
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Table 5 



Percent of Dependent Students Enrolled 
in Different Types of Institutions by Parental Income 



Type of Institution 


Under 


$6,000- 


$9,000- 


$12,000- 


$15,000- 


$6^000 


$8,999 


$1 1 .999 


$14,999 


& Above 


Four-year Pub-I ic 


36.3^ ' 


37.0^ 


39. \% 


41. 35^ 


47.8^ 


Four-year Private 


26A 


29.5 


30.9 


32.4 


32. -1 


Area Schools 


28.3 


24.6 


23.5 


20. 1 


15.8 


Two-year Private 


2.4 


... 2.5 


2. 1 


2.3 


2.4 


Ot ner 


6.6 


6.4 


4.4 


3.9 


1.9 



On the other end of the spectrum, whi le only 29 percent ot al I students 
attend the highest cost four-year private institutions (see Table I)., 32 
percent of the students from families with incomes of more than $I5,0"00 
attend .them. And nearly two-thJrds of the students from families with 
incomes of $15,000 and above attend the least expensive area schools , 
and four-year public institutions. 

. ' '* ' 

In addition to the parental contribution, nearly all institutions expect 
" that the student will make a contribution from savings from prior employ- 
ment.. For purposes of this study, a standard expectation from 'summer 
savings pf:$460 was used at the two-year institutions and $510 at the 
four-year institutions. 

As Table I notes, b.etween 7 percent (at tK^ four-year private institutions) 
and 24 percent (at the** other type institutions) are not dependent on thei r 
parertts for support. These percentages will influence the estimates of 
■ aggregate need -at the different types, of i nst ituti ons. ' A discussion of 
the v/ay in which the contribution for independent stude'nts was determined 
is presented in Appendix C. 

When the wei^ghted average costs,, distributions of dependent and i'ndepandent 
students, parental contr i bu;M oivis , and student contributions are petted 
against each other, the difference between costs and resources fbr all . 
' full-time undergraduate students in the:State of Iowa for the 1974-75 
academic year amounts to nearly $113 Million . Table 6, on tKe -^o I I ow i ng 
page, shows the distribution of aggregate need by income inter\^l and 
institutl^ona I type. . . ^ \ 
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It will be noted that there is no aggregate need shown for students from 
families with annual incofnes of more than $15,000 at the public four-year, 
area, or two-year private institutions. This does. not mean that there are 
no individual students from such families who have need. It simply means 
that^ on tho average, the sum of parental and student contribution at this 
income level at these institutions exceeded the average costs of education 
charged to the students. 

F\nancial need is not directly proportional to enrollment. Table 7, on 
thes fol lowing page, shows the distribution of students enrolled at the 
different , types Of institutions compared with the percentage of the total 
aggregate need of about $113 Mi I I ion' which was shown by students at that 
type of institution. For example, while the area schools enrolled 23.6 
percent of the students, only 14.4 percent. of the need-do I I ars were found 
at the area schools; the pri^vate four-year institutions enrolled only 
28.8\percent of al,l students but had 47.1 percent of the need-dol lars. 

Whi le -fhe cost of education (as represented by the type Jof institution / 
attended) is an important factor in contributing^+o f i n-anci a L need , so 
too is the. ability to pay fon^those costs. Table 8 on the following page 
shows the distribution ot enrollment and need-dollars by parenta I .i ncome. 
Whihe only 28.5 p^rce.nt of all enrolled students come from f ami lies w i.th 
incomes of less than $9,000, the financial need of these students pep'"©- 
sents more than half (51.5 percent) of the total aggregate need. Only 
a small percentage of the total aggregate need is experienced by students 
from families with incomes of more than $12,000 per year. While these 
students represent 9Ver 41 percent of a I I tiiose . enro I I ed^ thei r total 
need represents only' 14 percent' of the aggregate. 
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I Table 7 

Percentages of Enrollment and Financial Need 
\ by Institutional Type 



\ 



Type of Institution 



Four-year Pub I i c 
Four-year Pr i v ^te 
Area Schools 
Two-year Private 
Other 



Percent of 
Total Enrol I men t 



40. 4^ 
28.8 
23.6 
2.3 
4.9 



Percent of 
Tota 1 Need 



"28.2^ 

47,1 

14.\4 
2.V 
7.8\ 



Table 8 



Percentages of Enrollment and Financial Need 



\ 



by Income 



Dependent Students' 
Parental Income 

Under $6,000 
$6,000 -to $8,999 
$9,000 to $1 I ,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 and Above 

Independent Students 



, Percent -:of 
Total Enrol Iment 




Percent of 
Total Need 



25. 2? 
26.3 
22.7 
14. 1 
.4 

I I .3 
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FINANCIAL AID AVAILABLE TO FULL-T I ME UNDERGRADUATES 



One of the characteristics of student aid for postsecondary education in 
the United States i s mu I t i p I i ci ty — mu I t i p I i ci ty . of source, type, purpose, 

.selection procedure, eligibility criteria, etc. Aid for undergraduate 

.students in the State of Iowa is no different. 

The sources of aid are many in number, but can be grouped into four basic, 
categories: the State government, the Federal government, the individual 
postsecondary institutions themselves, and pri vate, groups, agencies, and 
associations. \ , 

The types of aid offered to students can generally be categorized into . 
four groups: grants or scho I arsh i ps, benefits, loans, and employment 
income.. Grants and scholarships include awards of money, tuition discounts, 
remissions of tuition and fees, or simi lar considerations that are given 
to students with the understanding that they require neither repayment nor 
service to be parformed by t!?e recipient. Educational benefits are those 
awards which accrue to^ a student gs a right by virtue of some previous 
service of his/her own, such as Veterans Benefits; by virtue of payments 
made by himAher or his/her family, such as Socia'i Security benefits; or 
as a matter... of social policy independent of student status, such as welfare 
or vocational 'rehabi I itation grants. Loans are -awards of money made with 
the prior requirement that they subsequently be repaid in cash or service, 
in. whole or in part, with or without interest. Employment awards require 
the student to perform some service for a specific time in exchange for a 
specific sum of money. 

All financial assistance, regardless of the source or type, helps to 
-defray some student's cost of education. But assistance programs may 
direcf.ly or /indirect-ly accomplish some other purposes. The'^e goals 
and purposes may be grouped into five general categories: - 

1. The reward or recognition of the reci pient-^ for -some achievement, 
as in the case of merit scholarships, or for some status, as in . 
the case of Veterans Beqaf its. • 

2. The encouragement of recipients to enroll in some particular 
course of study, as in the case of the Health Professions 
.Development Grants, generally for the purpose of meeting some 
manpower or professional need of the donor i / 

3. The encouragement^ of recipients to enrol I in soryie specific 
type of postsecondary -institution as in the c^se of the Iowa 
Tuition Grant Program. 



\ 

\ 
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4. The provision of freedom of access to some form of post- 

• secondary education, as in the Case of the f edera M y-f unded - 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program. 

5. The provision of a measure of freedom of choice among the 
individual postsecondary institutions or a mechanism for 
retaining the student in a particular postsecondary institu- 
tion, as in the case of the f edera II y-^f unded Supplementary 
Educational Opportunity Grant Program, ' . 

As the goals of a program move from the'-f'rst category toward the last 
category, the e I ig i b i 1 i ty cri teri a are more likely to emphasize the need 
of the student and'family rather than the persona! or academic character- 
istics as the primary criterion of el igiblity for and in the determination 
of the amount of an award. Because of this, a greater percentage of . stu- . 
dents who receive assistance from programs with purposes like the fourth 
and the fifth are likely to demonstrate need regardless of the type of 
institution they seek to enroll at or are attending. Ai I .programs, however, 
regardless of their goals and purposes directly or i.fidirectly meet some 
financial needs of students, of postsecondary Institutions, the State, 
and the Nation. 

The design of student aid programs and the way they interact to aid 
students dramatically affect the ways in which aid is or is not made 
available to meet the needs of a M student's. The interaction frequently- 
contributes to the need for additional funds tSy some students or by 
students at some types- of postsecondary educational institutions. The 
situation in Iowa is no exception to this general rule; . 

The following table shows^ the tota I student aid available to students in 
Iowa postsecondary i nsti tut ions ducing the 1974-75 academic'^year by source; 



Table 9 



Available Financial Aid by Source 



1974-75 



Source 



Amount 



Percent 



Federa I government 

State government^ 

Postsecondary i nst i tut i'ons 

Private sources through institutions 

State and federal benefits 

Other 



$33,788,000 
6,602,000 

24,35! ,000 
2,558,000 

23,534,000 



. 975,000 
$91 ,808,-000 




36.85S 
7.2 

26.5 
2.8 

25.6 



*'l Deludes the State Student Incentive 



Grant funds of $237,000 




As Table 6 showed (see page 10), the aggregate financial need of the full- 
time undergraduates enrolled in Iowa postsecondary I nst i tut i ons du ri ng 
the 1974-75 academic year was estiinated to be $1 13 Mi I I ion — and as the 
preceeding table shows only $92 Million in aid was reportedly available 
from a! I sources to meet that need. . A gap of approximately $21 Million 
existed between the desired goal and the available resources in 1974-75 . 

The largest source of financial aid to Iowa students was the federal gov- 
ernment through funds awarded- d i rect I y to the student by the government, 
such as the Basic Educational Opportunity Grants; through the State with 
federal funds, as in the case of the State Student Incentive Grant Program; ' ,\ 
or through the postsecondary institutions with federal funds, as in the • ' 

case of the Supplementary Educational Opportunity Grants, the National 
Direct Student Loans, College Work-Study Program jobs, the various Health 
Professions loan and grant programs, and the Law Enforcement Education 
Programs; or through outside commercial agencies, as in the case of the 
Federally Insured Student Loan' Program. Federal funds made up 36^.8 percent 
of the. tota I aid available. . ^ " 

The next largest source of student aid are funds from the institutions them- 
selves, which amounted to $24 Million or 26.5 percent of the aid available 
during 1974-75. Educational benef i ts , ^such as Social Security, Veterans, 
and Welfare, were the third largest source making up 25.6 percent of the 
total. It is worth noting that the majori.ty of these-.benef its are not 
awarded on the basis of the need-bf the recipient. 

The State's financial aid programs (State of -Iowa Scholarship Program, the Iowa 
Tuition Grant Program, and the Iowa Vocat i ona I -Techn i ca I Tuition Grant 
Program) amounted to 7.2 percent of the total, awarding over $6.6 Mi I fion 
during the year. . Funds administered by the institutions derived from 
private or ajumni spurces accounted for nearly 3 percent. of the total. 
Awards from, private groups and associations not administered by-thp post- ^ 
.secondary Institutions amounted to just under $1 Million and made up the - 
rest of the^ avai lab le aid. 

As- Table 10 on the following page shows, the sources from which aid is 
made available to students varies considerably depending on the, type of 
postsecondary institution attended. While aid from the State of Iowa's 
programs makes up over 17 percent of the aj-d avai I able to students at 
the private four-year i nstitutions > State aid represents less than 1 percent 
of the aid to students at the public four-year institutions . Federal' aid ^ / 
makes up between 31 and 40 percent of the aid at the "accredited*^ institu- 
tions, but it accounts for 62 percent of the aid available at the private 
specialized, vocational, and technical institutions categorized as *'other." 
At the four-year public institutions about one'third of the total aid 
comes from institutional funds, while at the area schools only 2 percent 
of the tota I available comes f roiD. the institutions. 

It seems^c lear' that where a student enrolls will affect the potential 
sources of his financial aid. 
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The most commonly available type of financial aid to undergraduates is 
scholarship dr grant. Over one-third (34.3 percent) of the available aid 
is in this type. The next most common forms are loans and benefits, which 
each make up about one-quarter of the available total. The remaining aid 
comes in the form of employment Income. The following figure shows the 
proportion of aid from each of the different types: 

r 

Figure I . 

Percent of Aid from Different Types 
1974-75 




Just as available aid varied by source at different types of institutions, 
so does it vary by type of /aid. Over half of the_aicl availab'je to students 
at the private four-year institutions i,s in the form of grant but . only 14.8 
percent of aid at the area schools is grant. The most common form of aid 
' at the area schools is benefits, which generally are not based on need. 
Table II , on the following page, shows the distributi-on of type of aid at 
the different Institutions. 
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These differences in various types of aid as they are available to students 
at the different types of institutions should be noted carefully by policy- 
makers and program planners who wish to equalize access, choice, or retent- 
ion of students through expansion of existing aid programs or establishment 
of new programs. The impact of the programs may not be identical for all 
types of institutions. Students at the "oth.er" business and trade schools, 
hospital schools of nursing, and specialized institutions, for example, 
presently receive the largest percentage of their aid, in the form of loans. 
Implementation of a new loan program or increases in funding of the present 
loan programs would not provide any Immediate effect in reducing the 
financial problems of students at these institutions. 

At'the beginning of this section it was noted that the interaction of 
student aid 'programs frequently contributed to the problems of some of the 
students they individually seek to help. The following two tables show the 
percentage distributions of state, federal, and institutional aid program 
dollars among students at the different types of institutions and among 
students of different family incomes. 

It appears evident from these two tables that the d i stri but i on of aid from 
the three bources differs by the recipients' family financial circumstances 
and the institutions they attend. Atu I'rom state programs is likely 'to go 
to students who attend the four-year private i nst i tut i ons ' and to students 
whose parenta-l income is between $9,000 and $12,000 per year. "Federal 
aid dollars are most likely to go to students at the four-year public and 
private institutions, but are directed toward students whose parental 
income is below $9,000. While institutional aid dollars are disproportion- 
ately available to students attending four-year public and private institut- 
ions, they are fairly evenly distributed among , students from aN .income 
levels — including those wham the aggregate need-is very little. • 

S light ly over ha I f of al! aid funds are ava i I ab I e to students with incomes 
of less than $9,000 per yoafr. Conversely, nearly half of the aid goes to 
students from families with incomes^ in excess of $9,000. 



Table 12 



Percentages of Available Aid from Different Sources 
by Institutional Type 
1974-75 



Type of Institution 



State 



Federa I 



nst i tutiona 1 



Four-year Pub 1 i c 
Four-year Private 
Area Schools. 
Two-year Private 
Other 



3.2^ 
91.7 

.8 
4. I 

.2 



34.6^ 
41 .6 
'15.5 
1.8 
6.5 



50. 1^ 
44,5 
1 .3 
1 .2 
2.9 



Table 13 

Percentages of Available Aid f rom' Di f f erent Sources o 
by Income and Dependency Status 



Dependent Students 
Parental Income 


State 


'Federal 1 


natitutiona 


Total 


Under $6,000 


19.0^ 


29.3^ 


19.8^ 


26.6^ 


$6,000 to $8,999 


23.6' 


22.5 


18.4 


24.4 


$9,000 to $1 1 ,999 


27.3 


17.6 


17.7 


15.9 


$12,000 to $14,999 


21.7 , 


12.8 


16.2 


. 13.1 


$r5,000 and Above 


8.4 


. 5.5 


16.6 ' 


10.3 


Total, dependent students 


100.0^ 


87.755 


88.7^ 


90.3^ 


Independent Students 




12.3^ 


1-1.3^ 


9,1% 


Total—aid 


100.0^ 


100.0^ 


100.0^ 


100.0^ 
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UNMET FINANCIAL NEED 



Since the aggregate financial need estimated for the Iowa full-time 
undergraduate students exceeds $113 Million, and there is only $92 Million 
available in all sources of student aid to meet that need, there is an 
aggregate need of about $21 Million. .The total unmet need, however, is 
larger than 'the- s imp le arithmetical d i fference^ between, the available 
resources and the institutional costs because of the way students! of 
different ffnancfal circumstances distribute themselves among institut- 
ions of different costs and becau'se of the way student aid is made 
avai lable. The total unmet financial need for the ful l-^time undergraduate 
students is nearly $34 Million. ^The following table displays the unmet 
need by income intervals and institutional type: 



Table 14 

Estimated Unmet Need by Institutional Type, 
Income, and Dependency Status, 
1974-75 
(amounts in $1 ,000 *s) 



Dependent Students 
Parenta'l Income 



Four-year 
Pub I ic 



Four-yea r 
Private 



. Area 
Schoo I s 



Two-year 
Private • 



Other 



Total 



Under $6,000 
$6,000 to $8,999 
$9,000 to $1 1 ,999' 
$12,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 and Above 

Tota I dependent 

Independent Students 

TOTAL 



$348 
872 
2,250 
721 



$4,191 



$4, 191 



$2,463 
4,956 
6,438 
4,367 



$18,224 

] 

2,433 



$36 

,188 
3 



$1 ,260 
627 



$20,657 $1,887 



$294 
31/8 
315 
203 



$1,13 
23 

$'l ,362 



$1 ,432 
I ,470 
926 
524 



$4,352 
< 

I ,443 



$4,606 
7,616 

11,118 
5,818 



$29, 158 
4,747 



$5,795 $33,905 



Over 65 percent of this unmet need is experienced by students at the 
private four-year and. two-yea r institutions. Over one-third of the unmet 
need is experienced by students with family incomes between $9,000 and 
$11,999 per year. The'tables on the following page summarize the distribu- 
tion of, unmet need by institutional type and income/dependency status. 
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, Table 15 

Summary of Enro I Iment , Aggregate Meed , Available Aid, 

and Unmet Need. 
' by Institutional Type 



Type of Institution 


Enro 1 Iment 


Aggregate 


Ava i 1 ab le 


Unmet 




Need 


Aid 


Needs 


Four-year Pub 1 i c 


40, 4^ 


28,2^ . 


37,8^ 


12,4^ 


Four-year Private 


28,8 


47,1 


38.5 


61,0 


Area Schools 


23.6 


■14,4 


18,1 


5,4 


Two-year Private 


2,3 


2.5 ' 


1,8 


4, 1 


Other 


- 4,9 


7,8 


3,8 


17, 1 



Table 16 

Summary of Enrollment, Aggregate Need, Available Aid 

and Unmet Need 
by Income and Dependency Status 



Depe^ndent Students 
Parental Income 

Under $6,000 ! 
$6,000 to $8,999 1 
$9,000 to $M ,9991 
$I2,00D to $14,999 
$15,000 and. Above' 

Total dependent 

Independent Students 



Enrol Iment 


Aggregate • 


Aval lab le 


Unmet 




Need 


Aid 


Needs 


. 13,6^ 


25,2^ 


26,6^. 


1 3 . 5% 


14,9 


26,3 


24,4 


22,5 


■ 17,8 


22 , 7 


' -15,9 


32,8 


17,4 


14, 1 


13, 1 . 


17,2 


23,9 


,4 


9,7 




81.6% 


88, 7^ 


90,3^ 


86,0^ 


12,4 


11,3 . 


9,7 


14.0 


100,0^ 


-100,0^ 


100,0^ 


100. 0^ 
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The effects of distribution of enrollment, budget, need, and available 
aid on unm^t need can be seen by comparing the four-year public and four- 
year private colleges. Students' at each of these types of institutions 
have access to about the same percentages of the total aid available. How- 
ever, the students at the public four-year institutions experience only 
28.2 percent of the aggregate need whi le the private four-year students 
demonstrate 47.1 percent of aggregate need. As a, consequence, the 
percentage of need not met at the private four-year institutions is five 
times as great as that experienced by the students at public four-year ( 
institutions. 

The distributional -effects on unmet need ;Hre'^ so differential by family 
income interval. While students from famiiies with annual incomes of 
$9,000 and $11,999 represent only 17.8 percent of all students and . 
demonstrate only 22.7 percent of the aggregate need, they have access 
to only (5.9 percent of the total -available aid. Consequently their \ 
unmet needs represent 32.8 percent of the total. On the other hand-, the 
students from families with incomes of less than $6,000 annual income 
experience 25.2 percent of the total aggregate ^ need but have access to 
26.6 percent of the available aid. Consequently their unmet needs repre- 
sent just . 1 3. 5 percent of the> tota I . 

It should be remembered that all of the students included hfere are enrolled 
in Iowa institutions during the 1974-75 academic year. Th^ question can i 
be raised as to how they can be enrolled if they have unm^t financial need? 
The answer lies in the basic principles of need analysis. 

The concept underlying need analysis is one ol reasonable expected contribu- I 
tions from students and parents.. Financial aid administrators and economists,/ 
among others, have through experience and rese,arch established norms for 
the amount of money students and parents from dj-fferent financial circumstances 
can reasonably afford to expend for educational purposes*. These norms are | 
built into the College Scholarship Service need analysis system which was I 
used in developing these measures of unmet and aggregate need. 1 . 

Many families, however, are making economical ly unreasonable personal, j 
familial, and social sacrifices to pay the costs of an education which ; 
they subjectively believe to be both reasonable and necessary. Many familie^ 
are sacrificing economic stability and incurring debts of significant 
magnitude in-^order to pay the unmet costs of their children's education. > 
Many students are living at poverty- 1 eve I s in order to keep unmet costs' at 
a mi nimum. - 
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Jhe. amount of unmet need represents a ''sacrifice index" for students and 
parents which can be expressed by the formula: 



SACRiriCE INDEX = 



Aggregate Unmet Need 
Aggregate Financial Heed 



which is a measure of the rel^ative magnitude of sacrifices a given group 
of students and parents is wi'lling to make to pay for educational costs. 
It. is logical to assume that those students/parents who are enrolled at 
some "sacr i f i ce to themselves are only a portion of some larger population 
of students/parents wrth similar financial ci rcumstances' who find that 
the level of sacrifice required of them, is inconsistent with the perceived 
benefits they would derive from the postsecondary educational experience,' 
It follows then that a reduction of the index must fake place before new 
and larger proportions of students and parents' will become willing and 
able to enroll in postsecondary education. 

The "sacrifice indices" of students at the'.,d i fferent' types of institutions 
with different income and dependency status are shown in the following 
Jable. They indicate that the students enrolled in the business and trade 
schools, hospital schools of nursing, and proprietary institutions grouped 
in the "other" category shave the largest relative sacrifice indices. It 
also shows that students from families with incomes between $9,000 and 
$11,999 must' make larger sacrifices than students- from other income groups. 



Table 17- 

A 

Sacri f i ce I nd i ces by 1 nst i tuti ona I Type, 
Income Level, and Dependency 
1974-75 



Dependent Students 
Parental Income 

Under $6,000 
$6,000 to $£,999 
$9,000. to $1 1 ,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 and Above' 



Four-year Four-year Area Two-year Other All 

Public Private -Schools Private Institutions 



.040 
.098 
.307 
.204 



.219 
.338 
.482 
.414 



.007 
.391 



.389 
.404 
.533 
.504 



.651 
.665 
.669 
.649 



. 161 
.257 
.433 
.366 



Independent Students 

TOTAL . . 1 32 



.536 



.388 



.250 



. I 16 



.720 



.476 



,729 



.664 



,373 



.300 
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Another. way" of i nterpreti ng the sacrifice index is to recognize that it 
is a percentage of the original peed. which is not met by student aid. 
For example, the index of .040 for students at the public four-year 
institutions with i ncomes of less' than $6,000 represents that 4 percent 
of their original need had not been met — or thatv96 percent of their 
need had. been met by some combination of resources. 

The magnitude of the effect of this sacrifice is reflected in the pro- 
portions o'f students ■ from different income levels who do not attend 
postsecondary education due to ^he lack of aid. This will- be discussed 
in a subsequent section of this report. ' 

Another-^man i festat ion -of the impact of the, sacr i f i ce is the rate at which 
students "drop-aut" or '^stop-out" of programs once begun. Students may 
be willing to make the sacrifice for one or two years, but may find that 
the cumu lat i ve impact makes i-^t impossible to do so in subsequent years. 
They may,, for exampJe, be. able to reduge clothing, recreation, and medical/ 
dental expenses to the zero point for a year, but eventually attrition, 
boredom, and^medical needs will require that funds be found through- full- 
time employment. When this occurs the sacrifice of the student and parents, 
together with the resources of the state, federal, and institutional aid 
programs are underutilized. Each has received less than the maximum benefits 
from the i^r investment. Students do not receive a completed education and' 
fail to recognize the return on investment which would be represented by 
their higher income potential as a graduate. The institution's resources 
are underutilized because their "finished product" has not been produced 
in spite of- the investment of instructional and other expenditures.- The 
State's resources are underutilized because the full development of its 
'human capital has not been achieved. 

It is quit© IKkely that the sum of theso losses exceeds the amount of the 
unmet need. ,The amount required to develop or expand the student aid pro- 
grams to a level that would reduce the sacrifice indices to an acceptable 
..point is less than is presently being lost through failure to enroll and 
persist to the completion of an educational program. 

i 

There is some indirect support for this hypothe. is in the data. Students 
at the "other" institutions appear to have the ^/ghest sacrifice index^of 
any group ■ — and the index is constant across ''-i income levels." Can it 
be that the short duration of these programs v/h u. j> general ly lead to higher 
income potential over the short-run than do the t^nger programs of th6 
-degree granting institutions makes the. sacri f i ce /rtore reasonable? Is a^ 
high level" of sacrifice for a short period of time more acceptable if there 
is the prospect of a quick recovery of the I osses \thr*ough employment? 
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Another way of presenting the magnitude of the unmet need is' the average 
dollar amount per student at the various income levels and at different 
types of institutions. This average unmet need is shown below: 

Table 18 

Average Unmet Need by I nst i tutionaj Type, 
Income Level, and Dependency 
1974-75 



Dependent Students Four-year Four-\year Area Two-year Other . Al I" 

Parenta I I ncome Pub I ic Private Schools Private ] nsti tut ions 

Under $6,000 $80 $779 $11 $1,007' $1,817 $383 

$6,000 to $8,999 !80 1,281 • 975 1,742 770 

$9,000 to $11,999 367 1,331 322 .952 1,330 "710 

$I2',000 to $14,999 — 877 - — 577 876 ' 659 

$15,000 and Above — — ' . ~- 

Independent Students — 1 ,37 1 153 A ,283 1,377 669 

TOTAL $226 $1,109 $165 $9|9 ' "$1,458 $655 



The average unmet need per student (based on those i nterva 1 s .where there 
is an unmet need) is $655. As with the. sacri f ice indexes, the largest ^ 
dollar amounts of unmet need are experienced by students at the non-co I Teg i ate 
institutions. The average unmet need of students at the two- and four-year , 
private institutions is $1,000, and the average for students from families 
with incomes between $9,000 and $11,999 is $859. 
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THE NEEDS AND RESOURCES OF IOWA RESIDENTS 



While the State of iowa has" a CQncern for the financial needs of ail of 
-th^ students enrolled in the public and private institutions of post- 
secon^dary education in the State/ there must ba a primary concern for 
those students who are legal residents of the State and are enrol led ^in 
fh^ State's public and private institutions. The previous sections of 
this report have discussed the needs and resources of the total group 
of students in th@ -State; this section attempts to focus attention on 
those students who are lega I - resi dents of Iowa . ' . , 

Attention to this specific group produces some additional methodological 
considerations. First, the data whicK were avaijable oh the distributions 
of parental income did not disaggregate Iowa residents and non-residents. 
This made it necessary to assume. that the income distribution of Iowa 
residents was the same as that for all students at the institutional types.' 
There is some evidence to suggest that the income of the l.owa residents 
gre slightly lower than those of non-residents because students who migrate 
to another state genera'ljy come from, higher income families. The study >^ 
staff believes that the level of understatement of true financial need 
produced by this assumption is less than -5 percent of the total, a level 
of significance acceptabi.e in this type of analysis. ' 

The second methodo log ijixa'h'con si deration relates to the distri butiorl "of 
aid by type and by income interval at the different types of institutions. 
The total amount of aid from the different programs which is available to 
Iowa residents is known, but how that aid was distributed to Iowa residents 
by income interval is not. The study staff assumed that the aid distribu-\ 
tion within institutional.^ types to Iowa residents was the same as the 
distribution of aid to all students. For example, if 24 percent of" the 
College Work-Study aid at the public four-year institutions went to students 
with incomes. of less than $6,000, it was assumed that 24 percent of the CWSP 
aid available to towa residents went to students from this' income level. 
The staff believes that the estimated distributions of available aid for 
Iowa' residents are not significantly different than the true distributions. 
If an error has been made it is in the direction of understatement of need 
rather than overstatement. 

'During' the .1 974-75 academic year, t^here were 68,928 Iowa residents enrolled" 
in public and private institutions within the state. This represented 78.2 
percent of the total enrollment. The percent of resident/non-resident students 
varied by. institutional type; 95.9 percent of students est the area. schools 
were residents, '92. 5 percent' at the two-year private institutions, 84.0 per- 
cent each at Vhe pub 1 ic, four-year and other institutions, and 53.6 percent 
at th^e private four-year institutions. 
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The aggregate financial need of these 68,928 Iowa resident students was 
$77.5 Million. The largest dollar amount of need for resident students 
was. at the four-year private institutions, the next largest amount of 
.need was at the four-year public institutions. Aggregate financial. need ^ 
estimates decreased, as would be expected, as fami I y • i ncome increased: • 



f ' . - ' Table J9 

Aggregate Financial Need by Institutional Type, 
Income, and Dependency Status 
-IOWA -RESIDENTS ONLY ^ 
(amounts in $1 ,000's.) 



Dependent Students 


Four- year 


Four-year 


Area 


Two-year 


Other 


Al 1 


Parental Income 


Publ ic 


Private 


Schoo 1 s 


P-r i vate 


^ 1 


nsti tutions 


Under $6,000 


$6,670 


$6,034 


$5,261 


$699 • 


$1 ,848 


$20,512' 


$6,000 to $8,999 


6,747 . 


7,030 


4,686 


728 


r,858 


21 ,049 


$9,000 to $1 1 ,999 


5,169 


' 7, 154 


2,871 


548 _ 


1 , 164 


17,006 


$12,000 to $14,999 


2,053 


5,658 




373 


679 


, 9,284 


il 5.000 and Above ' 




203 






124 


327 


total, dependent student $20,739 


$26,079 


$13,339 


$2,348 


$5,673 


4 

.$69,178 


Independent Students 


2;64l 


t. 

2,430 


2,358 


296 


1 .663 


9.388 


Tota 1 , all students 


$23,380 


$28,509 


$15,697 


$2,644 


$7,336 


$77,566 


Because of fuv 


d i f f erences 


in the distribution of. 


Iowa resident 


students 


1 . 



'among the different types of Institutions, the percent of total need for 
resident students differs from that of all students. The public four-year 
i nsti tu-f ion students accounted for 28.2 percent of the total need but 30.. I 
percent of the resident need; four-year private institution students had 
47.1 percent of all need but only 36^8 percent of the resident need; area 
schools only 14.4 percent of total need but .20.2 percent of resident need; 
two-year private institutions *2.5 percent of 'all and 3.4 percent of resident; 
and other institutions 7.8 percent of total need and 9.5 percent of the 
resident need. 

Just over $70 Million was available to meet the' needs of Iowa resident 
students during the 1974-75 year. The distributions of this aid by, source, 
type of institution, and type, of aid are shown in the two tables on the 
fol lowi ng page. ^ 



Table 20 



Available Financial Aid by Source and Institutional Type 

1974-75 
■ IOWA RESIDENTS ONLY 
(amounts in $ I ,000's) 



Source of Aid 

■Federal 
State 

Institufiona I 

Private through 

the institution 
Benefits 

Other 
TOTAL 



Four-year 
Publ ic 



Four-year 
Private 



- Area 
School s 



/Two-year 
/ Pr i vate 



Other 



$9,5r4 
34,0^ 

$21 I 

.8% 

$9,572 
34. \% 
$970 
3.5^ 
$7,464 
■ 26.6^ 
$277 
1.0% 

$28,008 



$8,002 

34.5^ 
$6,053 

26. \% 
$5,917 

25.5^ 
$673 
2.9^ 
.$2,306 
10.0^ 
$230 
1.0^ 

$23^181 



$4,852 

$5^ 

$290 

I, 

$ 108 

$IOy594 
66, 
. $159 
I 



/ $454 ■ 
2% 32. \ % 

$269 
J>% ' \9..0%' 

$188 
8% 13.3^ 
$8 

J% .6% 

$482 . 
.0% M.0% 

■ $14 
.0% \.0% 



$16,058 $1,415 



$1 ,045 

64.5^ 
$14 

.9% 

$153 
9.5^ 
$58 
3.5^ 
$333 
20.6^ 
$16 
1.0^ 

$1 ,619 



Table 21 ' 

Available Financial Aid by Type of Aid and Institutional 

1974.-75 
IOWA RESIDENTS ONLY 
(amounts in $ I ,000 s) 



Type 



Type of Aid 


Four-year 


■Four-year 


Area Two-year 


Other 




Public 


Priv4te 


Schools Private 




Grants 


$6,513 


$13,712 


$2,243 $620 


$285 




23.3^ 


59.2^ 


14. 0^ 43.8^ 


17.6^ 


Loans 


$7,302 


$5,i67 


$2,271 $185 


$887 




26.1^' 


'- 22.3^ 


14.1^ 13.1^ 


• 54.8^ 


Emp 1 oyment i n come 


$6,729 


$1 ,996 


$950 $128 


$1 14 


24.0^ 


8.6^ 


5.9^ 9.0^ 


7.0^ 


Benefits 


$7,464 


, $2,306 


$10,594 $482 


$333 




26.6^ 


9.9^ 


66.0^ 34. \% 


20.6^ 


•TOTAL 


$28,008 


, $23,181 


$16,058 $1,415 


$1 ,619 
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The table below compares the percent of the total aid available which 
goes to Iowa students! at the different types of institutions with the 
percent of the total 'need at that type of institution experienced by 
the Iowa students: 



Table 22 

Comparison of Aid and Need 
IOWA STUDENTS ONLY 



Type of I nstitution 



Iowa Students 
Have What Percent Get What Percent 
of Need of Aid 



Four-year Pub I i c 
Four-year Private 
Area schools 
Two-year Private 
Other 



73.5^ 

53.6 

96.3 

92.4 

84,0 



80 . 1% 
65-7 
96,6 
83,9 / 
46,2 



All I nstitutions 



68.9 



76,6 



For the most part, Iowa resident students are aided better than are, non- 
resident students. The residents have only 68.9 percent'of the total need 
but receive 76.6 percent of the total aid. The state student aid programs 
with eirgiblity I imi ted' to .resident students account for some of this 
difference. When awards from thes.e programs are not considered Iowa residents 
have access to only 74.7 percent of the aid. - 

At two types of institutions, the two-year private and other institutions, 
Iowa residents have access to a smaller percentage of the aid than they 
represent of the need. This is primarily because these institutions use 
disproportionate amounts of their own institutional aid funds to attract 
out-of-state students. 

The total aggregate unmet need for Iowa students amounts to $17,414,000. 
The first table on the following page_shows how this unmet need is distribu- 
tee] among the institutions aqd family income intervals. This data is not 
significantly different from that, earlier presented for all students. Unmet 
need is Jargesfat the four-year private institutions. The second table on 
the following page summarizes the distribution of enrollment, financial need,, 
aval lab le aid, and unmet need for I owa res i dents by type of institution 
attended.. 
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Table 23 

Estimated Unmet Need by Institutional Type, 
Income, and Dependency Status 
lOWA RESIDENTS ONLY 
(amounts in $ 1 ,000's) 



Dependent Students 
Parental. Income 

Undei^. $6,000 
$6,00D to $8,999 
$9,00Q to $1 I ,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
$15,0q0 and Above' 



Four-year Four-year Area Two-year ' Other All 
Pub I ic Private Schools Private I nstitptions 



$292 
1 , 168 



Total, dependent students $1,460 

Independent Students 

Al l Students . J I ,460 



$256 
I ,670 
2,613 
I ,59 \ 



$6, -I 30 
I .050 
$7, 180 



$1 ,093 



$294 
318 

'316 
203 



552 



231 



$1 ,432 
I ,470 
926 
524 



$1,093 $1,131 $4,352 



.415 



$1 ,982 
3,750 
6,116 
2,318 



$14, 166 
3,248 



$1,645 $1,362 $5,767 $17,414 



, Table 24 

Summary of Enrollment, Financial Need, 
Available Aid and Unmet Need by Institutional Type 
IOWA RES I DENTS ONLY 



Type of Institution 


Enro 1 Iment 


Financial 


Aval lab le 


Unmet 




Need 


Aid 


Need 


Four-year Pub 1 i c 


43. 4^ 


30. 1^ 


39. 9^ 


8A% 


Four-year Private 


19.7 


36.8 


33.0 


41 .2 


.Area Schools 


28.9 


20.2 


22.8 


9.4 


Two-year Private 


2.7 


-3.4 ■ 


2.0 


7.8 


Other 


5.3 


9.5 


2.3 


33 



o 
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Nearly half of the unmet need experienced by Iowa residents falls on the 
students enrolled in the four- and two-year private institutions. The 
Iowa residents enrolled in the other ( propr i etary ,1 vocat iona I , technical, 
hospital, etc.) postsecondary institutions experience nearly one-third of 
the total unmet need although they make up only about one-twentieth of the 
tota I enro I Iment . 
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FUTURE CHANGES IN NEEDS 



Regardless of whether Iowa policy-makers are concerned with the unmet 
needs of al I students? or only those wKo ar^ residents of the State, the 
need for additional aid is dramatic — and the need is not going to get 
any smaller.. At least three factors might add to the 'need: 

1. The Enrollment of I arger percentages of Iowa secondary school 
gi-aduates in some form of postsecondary education 

2. Increases in the costs of attending all types of postsecondary 
institution's - i 

3. Inflation and unemployment which reduce the ability of the' 
parents and students to contribute toward the costs of education. 

This section of the report attempts to predict some of the changes v{/hich 



may occur and their impact on the amount of financial, need experiencped 
by students in postsecondary institutions in Iowa. \' 



There are two significant groups of students whose financial aid needs have 
not been recognized and discussed in the previous sections: the Iowa res- 
idents who for one reason or another leave the State to obtain their post- 
secondary education and those who for lack of financial aid do not continue 
their education beyond high school. 

Because there are no data available on the characteristics, resources, and 
needs of the Iowa residents who attend . i nstitutions in different states 
it is not possibje to make any sound statements about the amount of their . 
unmet needs. It is known that the majority of. them must enroll without 
any aid from Iowa or the state in which they enroll — and it is logical 
to assume that their total aid resources are lower than Iowa students who 
enroll in Iowa institutions. Conversely, the students- who migrate to another 
state general ly come from higher i ncome f ami I i es — and it is logical to 
assume that their total need is lower. One factor may off-set the other, 
but there is reason to suggest that this grpup should be the subject of a 
subsequent study by the Commission. Portability of state grants may become 
more significant as increased amounts of money are channeled into the 
federal State Student Incentive Grant Program. At least two states which 
presently permit the] r" res idents to use state grants to enroll in another 
state are seriously considering restriction of , that privi ledge to students 
who enroll in a state which reciprocates portability. If the Commission is 
forced to make decisions on this matter the advantage of a prior study 
would be considerable. 



Changes in the Student Population 
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It is possible, with the data available to the study staff, to make some 
predictions about those students who d i scont i nue their educations because 
of lack of financial aid. 

Based on a su'rvey^made by the Commission of the postsecondary plans of 
5,766 students who will graduate from secondary school in the Spring of 
1975, it appears that just over six c;ut of ten (60.7 percent) of the high 
school graduates plan to continue their education in the, fall at one or 
another type of postsecondary institution. Of the students who are not 
presently planning to further their education in the fall, m^re than two 
out. of ten (22.4 percent) indicated that they would like to continue their 
education at some time in the future but needed to find a job now. Another 
similar sized group (23.1 percent) indicated that they did not know what 
they would ,do -in the if a I I or would decide later. It is reasonable to assume 
that some portion of these students would have decided for college now if 
, adequate^a id had been available. 



Table 25 

Plans of Iowa High School Seniors 
Spring, 1975 



Enter a Postsecondary Institution in the Fa I 



and 
Go 
Go 
Go 
Go 



to 
to 
to 
to 
trade 



four-year co' lege 
two-year col lege 
public technical school 
private usiness or 
schoo I 



64. I ^ 

14.0 

14.5 

7.4 

100.. 0^ 



60.7^ 



Not Enter a Postsecondary Lus-ti-tufion in the Fall 



but -'^''^ 
Get-MaTrTed 
Get a fu I I -time job 
Get a job and education later 
Join the military service 
Decide later 
1 . do not know now 



I I .7% 
34.4 
22.4 
8.4 
I I .7 
I I .4 
\00.0% 



59.5% 
100.055 



in another part of the survey, the Commission asked- the students why. they 
were not going to continue their educations at this time. There was a 
predictable variety of answers, but 40.0 percent of the students who would 
not continue indicated that lack of money was an important reason for not 
going on now. 
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In comb i na+fon, these two sets of .'esponses appear to the'study staff to 
indicate that nearly 18 percent of lowa^s present group of high school 
seniors would likeito further thei r education but are not going to enroll 
in th.e fa I I — and that for at least 85 percent Qf this group the lack of 
money is a major barrier. \ " ' 

It follows that increasing the availability of financial aid woulW directly 
encourage the attendance of some of these students in some form of post- 
secondary education. Undoubtedly some could, not be admitted to thp kind 
of program they want and would not continue even if aid were available. 
About 16 percent of those who are not going on but^ would like to ranked 
in the Hower two-fifths of their high school classes. However, nearly 
five percent of those who were going on in the fall also ranked in the 
lower two-fifths of their class — indicating that some substantial portion 
of those not planning. on going on could be admitted to some form of post- 
secondary education if resources were available. ^ 

The Jjjdgement of the study staff is that about 16 jpercent of the jpresent 
grou_p of high school seniors (I) could be admitted to some form of post- 
secondary education, (2) have an interest in some form of postsecondary 
education, and (5) are deterred by lack of funds . If this judgement is. 
correct, there are about 8,000 individual students who would continue 
their educations next fall if resources were available. This would 
increase the rate of postsecondary attendance of this group of high school 
seniors from about six out of ten (estimated 60,7 percent) to nearly 
eight out of ten (estimated 76.9 percent). The cost of achieving this 
increase would depend on the financial needs of thesa-stadefi^s . 

The Commission s^urvey collected information about the/parental income 
of these students: 

Table 26 - \ ^ ' 

Parental' Income [distribution 
. High School Seniors Who Might Conti nue i f Aid Were Aval lab le 

Under $6,000 
. $6,000 to $8,999 
$9,000 to $1 I ,999 
$12,000 to '$14,999 
$15,000 and Above 



Obviously, not all of these students would actually demonstrate need 

and receive aid. That would be determined by their choice of institutional 

type. 



io.2$e 

13.6 
18.0 
24.2 
34.0 
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The Commission survey did not collect information abou,t the probable 
i nstitutiona'l choice of these students. The study staff made three 
alternative assumptions: (I) that all would choose to attend the lowest 
cost area vocational schools/ (2) that all would' attend the highest cost 
private- four-year institutions, and (3) that the attendance pattera. of 
these students would be identical to those with similar incomes who are 
presently enrolled. This effectively provides the Commission with a low, 
high, and mid-range estimate of these students^ needs for additional aid. 
These estimates are shown in the following table: 



Table 27 

Estimated Financial Need 
High School Seniors Who Might Continue if Aid Were Available 



Parentai Income 

Under $6,000 
$6,000 to $8^999 
$9,000 to $1 1 ,999 
$12,000 to $14,9.99 
$15,000 and Above 

TOTAL NEED ESTIMATE 



Low Estimate 



Mid-Range Estimate High Estimate 



$1 ,323,000 
I ,576,000 
I ,182,000 
355,000 



$4,436,000 



$1 ,932,000 
2,454,000 
2,347,000 
I ,998,000 
70.000 

$8,801 ,000 



$2,900,000 
3,679,000 
3,965,000 
4,099,000 
153,000 

$14,796,000 



Viewed in a different way, in order to provide equality of access to some 
form of postsecondary education for those high school seniors who would like 
to continue thei«r educations but fail to do so fpr financial reasons, the 
State of Iowa would need to provide an additional $4.4 Million in student 
aid. In order to provi;de both access and choice it would appear that an 
additional- $8.8 Million would be needed by these students. 

These estimates are in addition to the amounts needed to meet the needs of 
students presently enrolled. The combined amount of additional aid needed 
to meet the present needs of enrolled students and the potential needs of 
those who might enrol I if aid were avai lab le wou Id be about $26.2 Mi I I ion. 



These needs are obviously substantial 
in magnitude in the near future. 



They are not likely to become smaller 
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Changes in Institutional Charges to Students 

In addition to any changes in the needs of students in post secondary 
institutions in Iowa- due to changes in the student population which 
might occur if more aid were ava/lable, an important element of changes 
in needs is the charges levied ))y the institutions on the present and 
prospective students — thei r /"student budgets*" Inflation not only 
affects student and parenta I /abi I i ty to pay (which will be discussed in: 
the next section of this report) but it affects what the institutions 
must charge the students. / 

c 

Each year the College Scholarship Service collects information about 
student budgets from a l/( of the postsecondary institutions in the nation 
for comparative purposes. According to. their analysis, the total expenses 
of resident students will increase nationally by 8 percent when 1975-76 
is compared with 1-974-75; total expenses of commuter students will increase 
by 6 percent over the same period. The CSS analyses indicate that there 
will be cons i derab l,e variation .i_n- the percent of change among the various 
types of institutions: 



Table 28 

College Scholarship Service 
Estimates of Changes in Student Budgets 
From 1974-75 to 1975-76 ■ 

Type of Institution Increase from 1974-75 to 1975-76 
. ■ Resident Budgets Commuter Budgets 

Pub 1 ic two-year ■ ^ 12^ 1% 

Private two-year ' ' 2 ,4 

Public four-year 12 - 9 

Private four-year 9 7 

Proprietary -0- (I) 

All 'institutions 8^ 6% ' 



The study staff reviewed the budgets which were submitted by the Iowa 
institutions for the College Scholarship Service publication from which 
the changes quoted above were taken ( Student Expenses at Postsecondary, 
I nsti tut ions , I 915-16 , published by the College Scholarship Service, 
New York, New York, March, 1975). In order to be used in the aggregate 



need analysis model the budgets had to be weighted to. account for th& 
proportions of dependent, independent, resident, and commuter students 
at each of the institutional types. This weighting produced the following 
changes in cost for the Iowa institutions from f974-75 to 1975-76: , 



Table 29 

Weighted Average; Est i mated Changes in Student Budget 

IOWA INSTITUTIONS ONLY 
. . From 1974-75 to 1975-76 

Four-year public 10.5^ 

Four-year private , 2.2- 

Area schools 6.0 



Two-year private 
Other 




2.0 
5.0 



These changes are not Inconsistent with those observed nationally by the 
College Scholarship Service. The national data Indicate that proprietary 
institutions will decrease their tuition and fees by one percent, but 
that private four-year institutions will increase tuition and fees by 8 
percent, while private two-year tuition and fees would increase by 5 percent. 

What is not understandable is that some institutions reported' reductions 
in the maintenance costs for such items as room, board, transportation, 
personal, and mi see I I aneous expenditures. In a period of rising consumer 
costs it seems unlikely that such maintenance costs would decrease. The 
Commission may wish to consider a study of the procedures and methodology 
used by the Iowa i nstj tut ions i n the development of estimates of student 
budgets. It may be that the anomalies noted nere can be explained but if 
they cannot efforts should be made to correct them. 
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The impact of increasing costs on students and their need is substantial. 
The total dollar increase for all students in Iowa postsecondary institutions 
will be near ly $14 Mi I I ion. The fo I I ow i ng tab I e 'shows the tota I dollar 
impaci'' of thesQ^ estimated cost increases by income interval and type of 
i nsti tut ion: 



Table 30 

Total Increased Costs by Institutional Type, 
Income, aiTd Dependency Status 
1975-75 
(amounts in $ 1 ,000*s) 



Dependent Students 
Parenta I I ncome 



Four-year Four-year Area Two-year Other All 
Pub I ic Private Schools Private Institutions'^ 



Under $6,000 


$1 ,145 


$283 


$424 


$18 


$128 


$1 ,998 


$6,000 to $8,999 


1 ,279 


347 


403 


20 


138 


2,187 


$9,000 to $1 1 ,999 


1 ,613 


433 


460 


20 


1 13- 


2/639 


$12,000 to $14,999 


1,672 


446 


386 


21 


97 


2,622 


$15,000. and. Above 


2.650 


•605 


416 


32 


58 


3.761 


Total, dependent students 


$8,359 


$2, 1 14 


■$2,089 


$TI 1 


■ $534 


$13,207 


Independent Students 


356 


100 


150 


6 


99 


711 


Al 1 Students 


$8,715 


$2,214 


$2,239 


. $1 17 


$633 


$13,918 



While thesd\ i ncreased costs wi I I not have a direct impact on unmet need 
because of student and parental contributions and financial aid will offset 
some amounts at the higher levels and a surplus of. financial aid appears 
to exist at some levels (students who, in the model used for the aggregate 
need analysis, appear to have no need), they do represent costs'that some- 
one wi I I need to meet in. order to permit continued enrol Iment of these 
students. 



Changes In Parental Contribution 

The final major^reason why the needs of Iowa students will-change in the 
1975-76 year as compared with the 1974-75 year is the impact that Infla- 
tion and unemployment wi M 'have on the ability of students and parents to 
continue the contributions that they have, made In the past. Just as the 
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col lege budgets change to reflect the increased amounts tlie institutions 
must pay, the papeiptal contributions decrease in reflection of the" 
increased amounts that they must pay ior non-educational goods and services. 
The need analysis system used by most of the postsecondary institutions 
in Iowa, the College Scholarship Service, has adjusted the levels of 
parental contribution which will be expected for the 1975-76 academic 
year to reflect these inflationary impacts on parental ability. The table 
below shows the adjustments which, have been made: 



Table 31 



Changes in Average Parental Contribution 
From 1974-75 to 1975-76 



Parental Income 



Average Contribution 





1974-75 


1975-76 


Under $6,000 


-0- 


-0- 


$6,000 to $8,999 


$172 


-0- 


$9,000 to $11 ,999- 


'. 802 


$95 


$12,000 to $14,999 


1 ,441 


^ 600 


$15,000 and Above 


3,507 


1 ,865 



As this tablfe indicates, there are substantial decreases in the amounts 
expected from the middle income families. It wi II be recalled that the 
students from these income groups experienced the largest amount of unmet 
need in 1974-75. Since the family contributions will be lower in 1975-76, 
the unmet need and ■ sacr i f i ce indices of these m i dd I e- i ncome students will 
be even higher in 1975-76. 

The combined 'impact of increases i.n .institutiona I cost and decreases in 
parental ability to pay is displayed in the table on the following page. 
The net impact on estimated aggregate unmet need for undergrad^uate students, 
enrolled full-time in Iowa institutions is to increase need from Just under' 
$34 Mi I I ion (as shown - i n. Tab I e 1 4) to over $75 Mi I I ion . The greatest in- 
creases in unmet need occur in the two upper income intervals (with the 
family incomes in excess of $12,000).. While the total unmet needs of the 
students from these families w^re nearly $6 Million in 1974-75, they increase 
to more than $27 Million in 1975-76. This represents an increase of 373 
percent. 
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Tab 



e 32 



dependent Students 
Parental Income 

Under $6,000 
$6,000 to $8,999 
$9,000 to $11 ,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 and Above 
Tota I , dependent 
students 

Independent Student^ 

A I I Students 



Estimated Unmet Need by Institutional Type, 
Income, and Dependency Status 
ADJUSTED ^FOR 1975-76 INCREASES IN COST 
AND DECREASES IN PARENTAL ABILITY TO PAY 
Camounts in $1 ,'000 ^s) 



. Four-year 


Four-year 


Area 


Two-year 


Other 


All 


Pub 1 ic 


Private 


Schoo Is 


Private 




1 nstitutions 


$1 , 155 


$2,746 


$431 


$311 


$1 ,540 


$6,183 


2,985 . 


5,968 • 


864 


388 


1 ,708 


1 I.,9I3 


8, 192 


10,285 • 


4,250 


363 


1 ,474 


24,564 


4,939 


9,-|98 


2,231 


517 


1 ,073 


17,958 




8.893 


22 


258 


4! 1 


9'. 584 


$17,271 


$37,090 


$7,798 


$1 ,837 


$6,206 


$70,202 




2.533 


777 


250 


1 .542 


5.. 102 


$17,271 


$39,623 


$8,575 


$2,087 


$7,748 


$75,304 



The largest increases in umet need will occur, in the public institutions. 
In 1974-75, these students had an unmet need' of just- over $6 Million. 
Because of rising costs and dec I, i n i.ng', parenta I abi^lity to pay, their 
total need for I975t76 will increase tp nearly $26 Million, or an increase 
of 325 percent. r - 

The estimated unmet needs of Iowa res i dents . enro I led in I owa, postsecondary 
institutions would increase from just over $17 Million (see Table 23) in 
1974-75 to more than $45 Million in- 1975-76. The distribution of unmet 
need of lowa residents only is shown in the first table on the following 
page. . , 

The second table on^the following page shows the percentages df unmet need 
by i ncome i nterva I and institutional type for the two years. The changes 
in institutional budget and parental contribution have a dramatic impact 
on the I'Ocation of the needs. 

There are a number of other factors which will affect the true amount of 
unmet need for the 1975-76 year. Inflation has reduced the ability of 
parents to contribute the .same amount from the sam income — but it has 
also led to, an i^'ncreasejn the incomes of a number of families. Students 
from families with increased incomes wi I I receive higher contri^but ions 
next year than they did this year, partially or totally off-setting the 
increases in cost*. Aid available from the federal government — particularly 
in the BEOG program — will be greater next year than this, provifciing jnore .. 
support to more students. It seems likely that the estimates made in this 
report are higher than will actually be experienced for next year. 
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Table 33- 

Estimated Unmet Need by Institutional Type, 
Income, and Dependency Status 
ADJUSTED FOR 1975-76 INCREASES IN COST 
AND DECREASES IN PARENTAL ABILITY TO PAY 
IOWA RESIDENTS ONLY 
(amounts in $ I ,000 's) 



Dependent Students 


Four-year 


Four-year 


^Area 


Two-year 


Other 


Ail 


Parenta 1 1 ncome t ~ 


Public 


Pri vate 


Schoo 1 s 


■Pri vate 




1 nstitut 


Under. $6,000 


$624 


$407 


. $34-2 


$311 


$1 ,540 


$3,224 


$6,000 to $8,999 


2,001 


2,212 


864 


388 


1 ,708 


7, 173 


$9,000 to $11 ,999 


5,635 


4,674 


' 3,997 


360 


1 ,434 


16, 100 


$12,000 to $14,999 


2,384 


4, 180 


1,991 


496 


1 ,028 


10,079 


. $15,000 and Above 




4.380 




251 


41 1 


' 5.042' 


\ Total, dependent- 














students 


$10,644 


$15,853 


$7, 194 


$1 ,806 


$6,121 


$41 ,618 


Independent Students 




1.357 


695 


236 


1 .498 


3.786 


All Students 


$ 10,644 


$17,210 


$7,889 


$2,042 ' 


$7,619 


$45,404 . 



Table 34 

Comparison of Distributions of Unmet Need 
by Institutional Type, Income, and Dependency Status 
1974-75 and 1975-76 



Dependent Students 
Parental Income 

Under $6,000 
$6,000 to $8,999 
$9,000 to $1 I ,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 and Above 



X 



Unmet Need 



1974-75 



13.5^ 
22.5 
32.8 
17.2 



1975-76 



8.2^ 
15.8 
32.7 
23.8 
12.8 



Independent Students 
A l I Students 



14.0 . 



100.0 



6.8 



100.0 
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Institutional Type 

Four-year Pub I ic 
Four-year Private 
Area Schools 
Two-year Private 
Other ' 



12.4^ 
61.0 
, 5.4 
4. 1 
17. I 

it 



22.9^ 
52.6 
I 1 .4 
2.8 
10.3 



This report has attempted to -describe the financial aid needs and 
resources of full-time undergraduate students^nro I I ed in postsecondary 
education in the State of lowa^ Information drawn from a number of 
different sources was comb i ned ' through 6 techn i q\je-^known as aggregate 
need analysis to measure the unmet .need of differWit groups of students. 
<The major findings are: " \ ' 

. . • . After parenta I contributions and studentNse I f-he I p are 
deducted from the 1974-75 col lege budpets, there \is an .aggregate 
need for assistance of nearly $113 Million. ■ \ 

• . . There i s near I y $92 Mi I I ion avai I ab I e in f i nanci a I aid from ' 
all sources to meet that need. Over one-third comes from the 
federal government. Over one-third -is in the form of grants or 
schol'^rsh i ps. 

. . . Because of the ways in which the aid is d i str i buted .^among . 
students and institutions, nearly $34 Million in additional need- 
based student aid would be required to 'meet a I I students' needs. 

. . • The- need for add i t i oha I a i d is greatest at the four-year 
private institutions, where the students have more than 60 percent 
of the total need. 

. . Families with i ncomes. between $9,000 and $12,000 experience 
the most unmet nefed. Even though these families make up only one- 
sixth of the total enrol Iment ttiey have more than one-third of the 
unmet need. 

. . When only residents of Iowa are included, the unmet need 
is about $17.5 Mi 1,1. ion. Iowa residents receive proport i ona I I y more 
aid at public institutions and proportionally less aid at private . 
i nsti tut ions. 

These findings are based on the characteristics of students, institutions, 
•and aid programs during the 1974-75 academic year. The report' a I so attempted 
^to forecast some possible che^nges which might occur in the coming year as a , 
basis for planning. Estimates were made of the impacts of shifts in the 
proportion of high school seniors going on to postsecondary education,/ "of^ 
changes in institutional costs , ..and' of the impact of inflation on student 
needs. It was estimated that:- . 

.... About 16 percent of the j^resent group of high school seniors 
have an interest in and could be admitted to some form of posts,econdary 
education but will not enroll in the 'fall for financial reasons. In 
absolute numbers thisgroup includes about 8,000 students. 
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. . . Additional aid funds of about $4.5 Million would be needed 
to provide access to the least expensive form of postsecondary 
education for these students, and about $9 Million would be. needed 
1*0 provide both access and a reasonable amount of. choice for ^ these 
students. 

. . . The total amount estimated as needed to fully meet the needs 
of al I Iowa residents who might enroll next year, assuming no changes 
in cost, ability to pay, or distribution of students, would be just 
over $26 Mi I I ion. 

. . '. Estimates of increases in institutional charges for the 
1975-76 academic year would increase the needs of the presently 
enrolled group of students by nearly »$I4 Million. " " 

. . . The combined impact of increases in institutional costs and 
^decreases in parental ability to pay due to. inflation would increase 
the unmet needs of the 'present I y enrolled group of students from under 
$34 Million to over $75 Million, an increase of more than 220 percent. 

. . These combined impacts would be experienced most heavily by 
students f rom fami I i es w ith i ncomes above $12,000, where the unmet 
need would increase from about .,$6 Million to more than $27 Million. 
' The largest increases ih unmet need will occur at the public institu- 
tions, where an increase in unmet need of 325^ is likely to occur. 

The report does not address the problems of Iowa residents who are attending, 
postsecondary institutions in another state. :lt is suggested that these 
students.be the subject of a subsequent study to determine the impact that 
portability of grants might have. The study staff also suggests-that the 
methodologies and procedures used by institutions in estimating student 
budgets be studied to assure that they produce realistic and accurate 
estimates of the actual expenses of students. 
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SS-C-74 

SURVEY OF PLANS FOR EDUCATION AND CAREERS 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FORM 

STUDENT IDENTIFICATION SECTION 

(Do not complete this section unless asked to do so.) 



Please Print 
(i) Name_ 



(Last Name) (First Name) (Middle Initial) 

(2) Home Address ^ _^ 

' (No. & St. or Route No.) (City) (State) (Zip Code) 

(3) County of Residence _(4) Name of High School . 



(5) It may be possible to send you some information about special educational programs and financial assistance programs that may be of particular 
interest to you. If you have given us your address above, and would like tp-receive this information, please mark "YES" below. 

n Yes, send me the information. D No 



INTRODUCTION 

Secondary schbols and colleges are very much interested in learning more about what high school seniors will be doing after they leave the 12th 
grade. They need this information to build the educational, financial assistance and work programs you need and want. 

On^ way.you can help them is by simply telling us what your plans are for the years after high school. This survey form has been designed to 
gather that information. With your help we hope to make it more possible for students to become what they want to be. 

You will notice several things about the form and the questions that are a little different: 

1. Don't fill put the Student identification Section above unless you are asked to do so by the person administering this questionnaire to 

'i you- In some studies, we don't need your name. In any case, your individual answers will always be treated confidentially and not released 

unless you indicate your approval. 

2. Item 28 is a very imp,ortant one. Depending oa^how you answer it, you will be directed to go to either Section B or Section C. If you are 
directed to Section B do not fill in Section C. If you are directed to Section C, do not fill in Section B. ■ ""X^ 

After you finish either Section B or^ Section C go to the Local Questions (Item 69) which are on the sheet inserted in this booklet. If there 
are no Local Questions, your survey administrator will tell you. * ^ 

3. Items 69 to 79 cover what are called "Local Questions." These are questions which might be asked by a particular school, district, or agen- 
cy. These ''Local Questions" are contained on the single, separate sheet of paper inserted in your booklet. When you get to Item 69, an- 

■> swer the questions on this "Local Questions" sheet. Be sure and put the Set Number of the Local Questions in Box 69, as the instructions 

tell you.' 

4. Some of the questions will require the use, of the Coding Lists. List A is a list of Occupational Titles and List B is a list of Education and 
Training Programs. List C, 'found on the back of the sheet containing the Local Questions, is a list of educational institutions in your area. 

Complete the questionnaire as quickly as you can, and try to be as open and honest in your answers as you can. Your answers will be very help- 
ful to both educational institutions and other students like yourselves. Thanks for your cooperation. 




Copyright © 1974 by the College Entrance E.xamination Bo^rd. All rights reserved. 
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iNSTRUCTIONS 



Instructions: 



Put the number of the response that you choose in the box on the Answer Form that corresponds to the number of the ques- 
tion you are answering. Note that some questions may call for a two or three digit response. The Box will provide a space for 
each digit. For example, look'at thfr following sample question. 



Sample Question 

0. Marital Status 



0 - Single 

1 - Married 

2 - Single, but plan to be married in one year 



If you were married, you would put the number "T' in Box 0. Your answer 
sheet would looklike this: 



Answer 
(Box No.) 



in 

0 



If the answer for a question calls for more than one digit, the box will have 
the right numbpr of spaces. Be sure you put each digit in its proper space. 
The box will look like this: 



Sample: 

Answer 
(Box No.) 



44 



Filled out properly, 
it might look like 
this: Answer 

(Box No.) 



44 



In some cases,^you will be asked to indicate the Set of questions 

you are answ^ering. Suppose you are working on Local Questions - Set 2. 

You would mark your answer sheet this way: 



Sample: 



Local Questions 
Set 
No. 



m 

s (Box No.) 69 

You may omit any item you feel is too personal. 

(Please detach along dotted lines and proceed to SECTION A) 



FORM-SS-C-74 



Section A 



RESPONSE FORM 



□□□□□□□□□□□□a □□□□□□□□□□ □□cm □□ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 . 8 .9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 



Section B 



29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 



Section C 



47 



nm 



48 



□ED cm cm □□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 

49 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 



Locil Questions 
Set 



No, 



' □ □□□□□□□□□□ 



69 



70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 .78 79 
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SECTION A 



1 - Pemale 



What is your sex? 0 - Male 

How do you describe yourself? 

0 - American Indian 

1 - Black/Afro-American/Negro 

2 - Caucasian White 

3 - Chicano/Mexi can-American 

4 - Oriental/ Asian- American • 

On the average, how many hours per week do you work/in a 
paid or unpaid job during the school year (September / 
through May)? \ 



5 - Other Spanish- 
speaking American 
6 -Other 



0 - None 

1 - Less than S hours 

2- 6 to 10 hours 

3- 11 to 15 hours 
4 - 16 to 20 hours 



5 -21 to 25 hours 
6 -26 - 30 hours 

7 - 31 to 40 hours 

8 - More than 40 hours 



From the list below, choose the program or course of study 
that comes closest to describing the one you are now in: 



0 - Academic/College Prep 

1 - General 

2 - Business/Commercial 



3 - Vocational/Technical 

4 - Agriculture 

5 - Other 



K the choices below to answer Questions 5 through 10: 



0- 


Mostly A*s (90-100) 


4 - Mostly below D's 


l- 


Mostly B*s (80-89) 


(below 60) 


2- 


Mostly C*s (70-79) 


5 - Did not take courses 


3- 


Mostly D*s (60-69) 


in this area 



:imce oegmnrng me mntn grade 
your grade average in English? 



' would you describe 



Sin« beginning the ninth grade, how would you describe 
your^rade average in Mathematics? 

Since b^inning the ninth grade, how would you describe 
your grade in Foreign Languages? 

Since beginning the ninth grade, how would you describe 
your grade average in Biological Sciences? 

Since beginning the ninth grade, how would you describe 
your grade average in the Physical Sciences? 

Since beginning the ninth grade, how would you describe 
your grade in Social Studies? 

. Compared with other students in your high school class, how 
would you describe your achievement since beginning the 
ninth grade? I am in the , 

0 - Top/Highest Tenth pf my class 

1 - Second Tenth Top Fifth 

2 - Second Fifth 

3 - Middle Fifth 

4 - Fourth Fifth 

5 - Lowest Fifth t 

>r Questions 12-20, use the scale below to indicate how you 
>uld rate yourself in comparison with your classmates in the 



Academic motivation: strong desire to succeed school 

Mechanical ability: working with tdols, fixing things, making 
things 



Artistic abihty: drawing, sketching, dance, playing musical 
instrument 

i. Clerical ability: keeping accurate and neat records, typing 
and filing 

Y 

< O ritine: use words well and correctly, write stories 

ERIC 



17. 

18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 



27. 



28. 



54 



Scientific ability: doing lab experiments, understand and 
enjoy work of scientists 

Math ability: working problems involving numbers 

Working with others: getting along with others, good group/ 
team member > 

Working with others: organizing or leading groups of people, 
selling ideas 

What is the approximate income this calendar year of your 
parents or legal guardian before taxes (include income from 
all sources)? 



0- Less than $5,999 a. year 
1 - Between $6,000-$8,999 

2- Between $9,000-$l 1,999 

3- Between $12,000-$14,999 



4 - Betweef\ $15,000-$ 19,999 

5 - Between $20,000-$24,999 
6 -$25,000 and above 



22. 



23. 



How many of your brothers and sisters are dependent upon 
youi; parents or legal guardian for financial support? [Put num- 
ber ih Box 22 on Answer Form.] 

Next year how many of your brothers and sisters, who are 
still dependents, will be in college or sihiilar educational prog- 
rams? [Put number in Box 23.],^'^ 



24. Which statement below best describes your family? 

1. My father (male guardian) is employed full-time. 

2. My mother (female guardian) is employed full-time. 

3. My father is employed fuU-fime; my mother part-time. 

4. My mother is employed full-time; my father part-time. 

5. Both my parents are employed full-time. 

6. Neitherof my parents is employed. 

25. Most of my family's income cbrne'^ from 

1. Salaries or wages 

2. Income from farm 

3. Income from business 

26. What is the occupation of the head of your household (could 
be father or mother or guardian ^ whoever is major source of 
support)? Look at List A - Occupational Titles Page 4 and find 
the title that most closely fits your Head of household's occu- 
pation. Put the code number of that occupation in Box 26. 

Indicate the statement that come^ closest to describing the 
way your mother and father or, guardian feel about what you 
should do after high school: 

1. Go to college right away v 

2. Go into a vocational-technical (occupational) program 
right away 

3. Get a job right away 

4. They h^ve no strong feelings 

5. Want me to do what I want to do 

Using the choices below, indicate how you feel about what 
you will do after you leave high school. Put the number of 
your choice in Box 28 on the Answer Form! 



1 - Extremely Good 


3 - Average 


1 


2 - Above Ayerage 


4 - Below Average 





0 



2- 



4- 
5- 
6- 

7- 
8- 

9- 



Go to college for 4 years 
and then get a job 
Go J o 2-year college and 
then a job 

Go to a public technical 
school or institute and then 
a job 

Go to a private business or 
trade school and then a job 

Gef married 

Get full-time job 

Get a job and get some 

education later 

Join the military 

Take some time off, then 

decide 

Don*t know 



If you picked one of these alter- 
' natives, next go to Section C on 
page 5 of the questionnaire. Do 
not answer the questions in Sec- 
tion B. 



If you picked one of the.se alter- 
natives, next go to Section B on 
page 4 of the questionnaire.'Do 
not answer the questions in Sec- 
tion C. 
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SECTION B ^ 



THIS SECTION IS ONLY FOR THOSE WHO ARE NOT PLAN- 
NING TO CONTINUE THEIR EDUCATION ON A FULL-TIME 
BASIS SOON AFTER GRADUATION. THAT IS, YOU ARE 
PLANNING PRIMARILY ON GETTING A JOB, GETTING 
MARRIED, JOINING THE MILITARY, ETC. 



How much did each of the following influence youi decision to go 
on to work right away? (Use one of the choices below to answer 
Questions 29 through 35.] 



0 - This statement doesn't fit my situation at all. 

1 • Fits my situation somewhat. 

2 - Fits my situation very well. 



29. I want to make money now. 

30. Was not admitted to college I applied to. 

31. Haven't yet decided what I really want to do. 

32. My parents (guardian) do not have the money. 

33. My grades are not good enough. 

34. Knew I could continue my education anytime I wanted to. 

35. Don*t need anymore sci;.:}Oi to do what I want to do. 

Look at List A - Occupational Titles. The list describes many ca- 
reer fields and gives each field a code number. Use the list to an- 
swer Question 36. 

36. Put in Box 36 the code number of the type of work you are 
likely to be doing in the next year. 

37. Put in Box 37 the code number of the type of work you 
would like to be doing five years from now. 

38. Do you think you might continue your education later? 

0- Yes, on a part-time basis right away 

1 - Yes, one year from now, on part-time basis 

2 - Yes, one year from now, on full-time basis 

3 - Yes, two years from now, on part-time basis 

4 - Yes,^wo years from now, on full-time basis 

5 - Yes, more than two years from now 
6 -No 

' 7 - Undecided 



What influenced you in picking the vocational/career Geld that 
you did? Answer questions 39 through 46 below using the follow- 
ing response alternatives: 



0 - Was no importance at all 

1 - Was of some importance in influencing me 

2 - Was of great influence 



[If you are not going on to work or haven't decided on a voca- 
tional/career field, put a ''2" in Box 39 and leave the others blank.] 

39. I haven't decided on a career. 

40. The location of the work 

41. The money 

42. The skills I could use on the job 

c 

43. The people I could work with 

44. Opportunity to live kind of life I want outside of the job 

45. Job ha&good reputation 

46. Lots of jobs are open in the field 

NOW THAT YOU HAVE COMPLETED SECTION B, ANSWER 
THE LOCAL QUESTIONS NUMBERED 69 THROUGH 79* 

(You may omit any item that you feel is too personal.) 



LIST A - OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 



401 Professional - general, not listed below 440 

402 Clergyman 450 

403 College Professor 

404 Dentist 

405 Medical Doctor 

406 Lawyer 

407 Scientist 

408 Veterinarian 460 

409 Pharmacist 

410 Advertising/Public Relations 

411 Accountant 

412 Agriculturist/Forester 470 

413 Artist 

414 Engineer 

415 Nurse - Registered 

416 Teacher/Educational Administrail^n 

417 Social Worker 
• 418 Actor/Actress 

420 Executive - general 

Such as owner/manager of large 
business or high level government 
agency 

-430.^:a gllBteager— general * 430 

Such as owner, manager, partner 
of small business; contractor 



Farmer. Farm Manager 

Clerical - general, not listed below 

451 Bookkeeper 

452 Cashier/Checker 

453 Clerk 

454 Key Punch Operator 

455 Secretary/Typist 

Sales - general, not listed below 

461 Salesm.an/Saleswoman 

462 Insurance Agent 

463 RealEsUte 

Skilled Worker/Craftsman - 
general, not listed below 

47 1 Automobile Mechanic - Repair 

472 Carpenter 

473 Dressmaker/Seamstress 

474 Electrician 

475 Electronics-Radio/TV Repair 

476 Machinist , 

477 Photographer 

478 Plumber 

Technical - general, not listed below . 

481 Draftsman 

482 Medical/Dental Technician 

483 Computer Programmer 



ERLC 



490 ^ Military - general, not listed 
below 

491 Career Officer 

492 Career Enlisted Person 
500 Protective Service - general, 

not listed below 

501 Policeman 

502 Fireman 

510 Personal Service - general, 
not listed below 

511 Barber 

512 Beautician 

513 Food Service 

514 Nurse - Practical 

515 Maid 

516 Waiter/Waitress 

520 Homemaker or Housewife 
530 Operative - general, not listed 
Delow 

531 Assembler 

532 Machine Operator 

533 Truck/Bus Driver 

534 Gas Station Attendant 

535 Production Worker 
540 Laborer - general 

Such IS construction worker; 
farm laborer; car Washer, etc. 



(You may omit any item that you feel is too per»nal.) . S^S 
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THIS SECTION IS ONLY FOR THOSE WHO ARE PLANNING 
TO CONTINUE THEIR EDUCATION ON A FULL-TIME BASIS 
AFTER GRADUATION. 



Look'at List B * Education/Training Programs (See page 6). Use 
the code numbers of the fields in answering the following ques- 
tions: 

I 

47. Put the code number of the educational program that is your 
first choice for more education in Box 47. 

48. Put the code number of the educational program that is your 
second chotce for more education in Box 48. 

Look at List C - Educational institutions (See back of local ques- 
" tion sheet). Use the code numbers of each institution or type of 
institution in answering the following questions. 

49. Put the code number of the institution that was your first 
choice to attend in Box 49. 

50. Put the code number of the institution that was your second 
choice t o attertd in Box 50. 

51 . Put the code number of the institution that you are most 
likely to attend in Box 51. 

How important is each of the following factors in your choos- 
ing a postsccondary institution? Use the response alternatives 
below to answer the following questions. 

0- Is not important 

1 - Is somewhat important 

2 - Is very important 

52. Close to home 



62. How much do you think your first year qf college will cost? 
Don't consider any financial aid you may get. What will the 
total price be? Count everything-tuition, fees, room and 
board, books, travel, etc. 



Less than $500 

$500-3999 

$1,000-$1,499 

$1,500-$1,999 

$2.000-$2,499 



5- $2,500-$2,999 

6- $3,000-$3,499 

7- $3,500-$3,999 

8- $4,000-54,499 

9 • More than $4,500 



63. How much do you plan to work during your first year of college/ 
school? 



0 - Don't plan to work 

1 - Under 10 hours a week 
2- 10-14 hours a week 

3 - 15-19 hours a week 

4 - 20-24 hours a week 



25-29 hours a week 
30-34 hours a week 
35-39 hours a week 
\ - 40 hours or more 



Do you plan to apply for advanced placement, course credit by 
examination, or course exemption in college in any of the follow- 
ing fields: 



53. 


Low cost 


64. 


English 


0- 


Yes 


1 


-No 


54, 


Had advanced placement/credit by examination program 


65. 


Mathematics 


0- 


Yes 


1 


-No 


55. 


Had good reputation in my field of interest 


66. 


Foreign Language 


0- 


Yes 


1 


-No 


56. 


Could get financial aid here 


67. 


Sciences 


0- 


Yes 


1 


-No 


57. 


Parents liked it 


• 68. 


History 


0- 


Yes 


1 


-No 



58. Friends liked it 

59. Advice of counselor/teacher 

60. Could get admitted here 

61. Good social life 



NOW THAT YOU HAVE COMPLETED SECTION C, ANSWER 
THE LOCAL QUESTIONS NUMBERED 69 THROUGH 79. 



ERJC 



s« 



(You may omit any item that you feel is too personal.) 
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LIST B - EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Sichclor*s Degree 
, -Years of College or More) 
Sol • Agriculture/Forestry.. 

002 Architecture 

003 Art 

004 Biological and Life Sciences 

005 Business and Marketing 

006 Computer &. Information Science 

007 Communications (Radio & TVj 

008 . Education 

009 Engineering 

010 English/Literature 

01 1 Ethnic Studies (Black, Mexican- American, etc.) 

012 Foreign Languages 

013 History 

014 Home Economics 

015 Journalism 

016 Mathematics 

017 Music 

018 Nursing - 4-yr. degree program 

019 Pre- Law 

020 Pre-Med/Pre-Dentistry 

021 Pharmacy 

022 Philosophy/Religion 

023 ^ Physical Education 

024 Pjhysicai Sciences (chemistry, physics, etc.) 

025 Psychol(jigy 

026 Social S|:iences 

027 Theatre/Drama 

028 Veterinary 

029 Other | 

030 Undecided 

Programs Usually Requiring 

Less than 4 Years of College ^ 

100 Agridulture - general not listed below 

101 Agri-Business 

1 02 Agricultural. Equipment Technician 

103 Floriculture/Horticulture 

104 Landscaping 

n 

110 Art - general, not listed below 

111 Commercial Art '• 

112 Graphic Arts Technician 

120 Business-general, not listed below 

121 Accounting & Bookkeeping 

122 Clerical Technician 

123 Management 

124 Sales Distribution 

125 Secretarial 

130 Computer/Data Processing-general, not listed below 

131 Computer Technology 

132 Electronic Data Processing 
Technician 

133 Key Punch Operator 

"140 Construction-general, not listed below 

141 Building Construction Technician 

142 Plumbing arrd Pipefitting 

150 Electronic/Electrical-general, not listed below 

151 Electrical Construction/Wiring 

152 Electrical Technology 

153 Electronics Technology . 

154 Radio/TV Repair 



160 Engineering-general, not listed below 

161 Xrchitcctural Drafting ~ 

162 Civil Engineering Tecj^nology- 
Surveying 

163 Drafting/Machine Design 

164 Industrial Engineering Technology 

165 Tool Design Technician ^ 

170 Food l^ervice-general, not listed below 

171 Chef Manager/Food Service 
Supervisor 

172 Food Administration'' 

173 Institutional Food Preparation 

174 Waiter/Waitress Service Training 

180 Health-general, not listed below 

181 Dental Assistant 

182 Inhalation Therapy 

183 Practical Nurse-Licensed ; 

184 Medical Assistant 

185 Nursing-registered 

186 X-Ray Technician 

187 Orthopedic Assistant 

190 Technical-general, not listed below 
191 Aeronautical Maintenance/ 
Repair 

19^ Air Conditioning, Heating, 
Refrigeration 

193 Appliance Repair 

194 Automotive Maintenance/, 
Repair 

195 Chemical Technology 

196 Diesel Technology 

197 Machine Repair 

198 Machine Tool Repair 

199 Marine Technology 

200 Mechanical Technology 
>201 Metallurgical Technician 

202 Production Machinist 

203 Welding Technician 



210 



220 



Apprenticeship'Working and Training with 
Craftsmen in the Field-general, not listed below 

21 1 Carpentry 

212 Electrician 
.213 Metal Working 

214 Plumber 

215 Printing 

216 Other Trade 

Other 



221 Building Maintenance/Custodian 

^222 Clothing and Textiles 

2^3 Cosmetology 

224 Fire Science Technology 

225 Hotel/Motel/Club 
Management 

226 Interior Decorating 

227 Photography 

228 Police'Science/Technology 

229 Printing: Technology 

230 VetefinarV^Technologist 

231 Other Curriculum or 



Program 



\ 



240 Undecided - but probably less than 



4 year program 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX B 



IOWA FINANCIAL AID- STUDY QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOR COLLEGE FINANCIAL AID OFFICERS 



1. Please itemize your institution's budgets for full-time resident, commuter, 
and independent/students for the academic year 1974-75 and, if available. 



for 1975-76>'-^ 



/ 



Resident Commuter Independent 
(on campus or approved 
off-campus housing) 

1974-75 1975-76 1974-75 1975-76 1974-75 1975-76 



Tuition 

Fees (mandatory) 
Room and Board 



Books and Supplies 
Transportation 
Other Expenses 
Total Budget 

2. State of Iowa Scholarship Program 

a) Do you favor continuation of this academically-oriented program? 

Yes No 

If "No", please explain: 

by Do you believe the honorary Certificates of Achievement (without 

monetary value) and the public recognition attached are significant 
to the recipients? 

r 

Ye s N o / 

^ If "No", please explain: 

3. Iowa Tuition Grant Program 

a) Do you believe that the maximum grant of $1,000 per year should be 
increased in proportion to the increase in private college tuitions? 

Yes No 



b) Would you favor permitting these grants to be used at out-of-state 

colleges under reciprocal agreements with other state grant programs? 

ERIC Yes N o *• 



Iowa questionnaire for college financial aid officers 



2 



c) What percentage of your tot^l full-time enrollment for 1974-75 

belong to racial minority groups? If applicable, what Percentage of your 
Iowa Tuition Grant recipients belong to racial minority groups? 



jpercent of enrollment 



jpercent of ITG recipients 



Iowa Vocational-Technical Tuition Grant Program 

a) Would you favor extending this program (now limited to vocational 

or technical students 'at area schools) to any needy student enrolled 
at a public area school? 



Yes 



No 



b) Do you believe the maximum award tinder this program (now $400 or 

approximately full tuition) .should be reduced to a state percentage 
of tuition and fees? 



Yes 



No 



Would you J^avor combining all three of the State student aid programs 
into a single need-based grant program for Iowa full-time undergraduate 
students enrolled at any Iowa public or private institution, provided that 
the maximum grant was limited to a stated percentage of tuition and fees? 

K 

Yes No ■ 



Comments, if any: 



6. Would you favor extending State grants to students enrolled in all private 
special education schools eligible* for Federal aid programs? 

Yes No 



7. Would you favor extending State grants to students enrolled on a part- 
time basis? 

Yes ' No 



Loans. 

a) In your opinion, what is the maximum amount of indebtedness for educa- 
tional costs that a student should be encouraged to accumulate during 
his undergraduate years of college? 



b) Do you believe that loans and/or work during school year should be 
packaged with non-repayable aid in direct ratio to the student's 
financial circumstances? 

Yes No 



Iowa questionnaire for college financial aid officers 3 

c) If you answered "Yes" to the preceding question, in what proportion . 
should the scholarship and grant, loan and employment aid be allotted 
to students at varying levels of need? 

Full Need . " Moderate Need Minimal Need 

.'•Scholarship/Grant , . 

, ^ 

Loan . ' ' 

- % 7o % 

Employment ^ 

% % % 



9. Estimated Need fo} Additional Fina^ncial Aid Resources 

a) What percent of your full-time enrolled undergraduate students applied 
for financial aid for 1974-75? 

% , 

b) What percent of your full-time undergraduate students are receiving some 
type of financial aid for 1974-75? 

% • ^ ' - 

e) How much additional in financial aid funding would have been required to 

meet the estimated needs of your aid applicants (enrolled and not enrolled) 
for the 1974-75' year^ 

V 

• $ 

d) How did you calculate -the estimated dollar "need gap" given in 9-c? 



10. ' Do you have any recommendations for change's in the administrative policies 
and procedures of the existing State programs of student aid? 



turn to: Higher Education Facilities Comm. 
201 Jewett Building 
Des Moines, Iowa .50309 



(name of person completing form) 



(name of institution) 
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HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES COMMISSION 
OF THE STATE OF IOWA 

- ' • . I 

201 J9Wlt Building 

Ninth tnd Qrtnd . , yi 10-7/1 Aft Cod* 615 

DtB Mo/n«B. /owe 50309 November 4 , 1974 r«/«p/»on« 2BU35oi 

To: I^ii-ector of Financial Aid 



From: Willis Ann Wolff, Acting Executive Director 
Re: Inventory of the Financial Aid Resources 



The Higher Education Facilities Commission is asking your help in a statewide 
study project with four major objectives: 

(1) to determine the post high school plans of Iowa high' school 
seniors (a similar HEFC survey of 1969 provides a basis for 
comparison of trends) 

(2) to determine the collective need for financial assistance 
at the postsecondary level 

(3) to inventory the financial aid resources currently avail- 
/ able for Iowa students who need such assistance 

(4) to establish the "dollar gap" between the aggregate need of 
the students and the existing financial aid resources 

Objective number one will be achieved through a carefully selected survey group 
of about sToOO high sciiool seniors involving the cooperation of some 50 high 
schools across the State. The questionnaire has been prepared by the College 
Entrance Examination Board .and the HEFC staff in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee listed on page 2. * 

Objective number two will be based on the results of the high school survey plus 
pertinent statewide demographic data and College Scholarship Service information 
on the Parents' Confidential Statement filers in Iowa. 

Objective number three will require the full cooperation of all Iowa postsecondary 
schools in completing the enclosed financial aid inventory and questionnaire. 
In addition, we are querying all Iowa banks and savings and loan associations 
regarding the extent of their participation in the Federally Insured Student Loan 
Program. Objective number four, of course, will be based on the data collected 
from*" all combined sources. 

Although we will have computer assistance from College Entrance Examination Board 
in compiling the results of the high school senior survey, the financial aid 
inventory forms must be tabulated manually by our staff. For this reason, we 
would greatly appreciate your efforts to complete the forms and return them 
to the Commission no later than December 10. It is. important, of course, that 
the information be as accurate and complete as possible. However, we do realize 
that exact figures may not be available in soWe^pf the aid categories listed . 
on the inventory form. In such instances, will you please give us your 
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Director of Financial Aid 
Page 2 

November 4, 1974 



best estimates. Some of the aid categories may not be available to students 
at your institution. If^ this is the case, please enter NA in the appropriate 
boxes. 

The tuition, fees, and room and board figures which you enter for the 1975-76 
year will be used in calculating your students' need for State awards next 
year. if these figures are not yet determined by your institutioh, please 
leave the -space blank and send us budget information at the earliest possible 
date. 

Our goal is to have the final project report completed before the schools 
close in May. Members 'of the State Legislature and Iowa educators will be 
provided with this information, which should be helpful in tl^eir planning 
for future program and facilities needs. It also is essential for' realistic 
projections of funds needed for State student aid programs. The financial 
report also will be distributed to Iowa high schools and postsecc^ndary schools 
Although the information in the report will be categorized by type of institu- 
tion, we assure you that no individual institution will be singled out or 
identified. 

Your cooperation will be a vital element in the success of this total research 
project. The Commission and staff will be most grateful for the time land, 
effort which we know will be necessary on your part to complete the fprms as 
fully and accurately as possible. If you have any questions, please call me. 

WAW/tjb • \ 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Mr. Ralph Flowerree 
Director of Financial Aid 
Drake University 

Mr, W. J, Graichen 
Director of Financial Aid 
Kirkwood Community College 



Mr. Bill Britson 
Guirlance Counselor 
Marshalltown High School 



Mr. James Forsyth 
Consultant, Guidance Services 
Department of Public Instruction 



Mr. Michael R. White 

Coordinator Student Financial Aids 

Iowa State University 



Methodo log! ca I Procedures 



APPENDIX C 




The primary methodology employed in preparing this report is known as I 

^pgregate need analysis (ANA), a formula devised by the College Sc^holar- 

ship Service. ANA requires data on students, families, and i nst i tut i-ons 
which inci ude: ' * ^ 

1, The size of the study population, by i.nsti tutiona I types; i 

2, The distribution of students by their parents^ annual incomes 
or, if they are independent students ,|^|[y their own; 

3, The average expected parental contribution by income intervals 
and fami ly size; (The contributions vary by amounts of annua'l 
income and number of dependent chi.ldren,) 

4, The average amount of self-help expected from the students; 
(Self-he hp contributions from summer and term-time e-arnings 
vary by sex and class standing.) 

5, The educational costs or student budgets including, if appro- 
priate to the analysi differential budgets for men, women, 
commuters, or res id students; 

6, The amounts of financial aid presently available and/or awarded 
to students by level of parental income; [Available aid i,nould 

. be broken down by source (state, federal, institutional, or 
private sources) and by type (grant, work, loan, educational 
benefits), if at all possible.] 

7, The percentage or number of students who experience the 
various budgets included in the analysis. 

The study population included only full-time students who were enrolled 
as undergraduates in an Iowa college, area school, or some private or 
proprietary business, trade, vocational, or hospital school of nursing. 
Enrol Iments were obtained from the records of the Commi ss ion *f or the 
Fall, 1974 at each of the institutions within each of the types'^ 

Family income distributions were obtained from the Applications to Partici- 
pate in Federal Student Aid Programs which Iowa financial aid officers submit 
each year to the United States Office of Education, income distributions 
were also obtained from reports from the United States Bureau of the Census, 
the College Scholarship Service, the American Col lege Testing Program, and 
the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program. From these data, the 
study staff produced its best estimate of the range of family incomes of 
dependent students at the different types of institutions. These appear 
in the text of the report. 
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The average expected parental contributions by income intervals were 
obtained from the publication, CSS Need Analysis: Theory and Computation 
Procedures for the 1974-75 PCS and SFS , an annual publication of the 
College Scholarship Service. The. average self-help contributions were 
obtained from the same source and were weighted by enrollments of men 
and women and ' I ower-c I assmen and upper-classmen at the different types of 
institutions. 

The average costs per institution were obtained from the records of the 
Commission. They were weighted for the different types of institutions 
by the numbers of students who enrolled at those institutions. 



The data on costs, average student self-help contributions, and: average 
parental contributions were distributed by enrollments within types of 
institutions and calculations were perforfified to obtain the aggregate 
financial need by each type of institution. These calculation$ for 
dependent students are displayed in Tables C- 1 through C-5 for/ each of 
the institutional types. 
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Four- 




Less Than 
$6,000 


Number of Students 


4,347 


Average Budget ~^ 


$2,509 


Tota 1 Costs 


$10,906,623 


Average Se!f-Help 


$ 510 


Total Self-Help 


/$ 2,216,970 


Av. Fami ly Con't. 


$ 0 • 


Total Fami ly Con't. 


$ 0 


Total Financial Need 


$ 8,689,653 



Table C- I 

Calculation of Financial Need of Full-Time 
Dependent Undergraduates at Iowa 



$6,000 to 
$8.999 

4,854 

$2,509 

U2, 178,686 
$ 510 

5 2,475,54C 
$ 172 



$9,000 to 
$1 1 ,999 


$i/2,000|-to 

/$I5.000 


More Than 
$15,000 


6,124/ 


/ 6,345- 


10,058 


$2,509 j 


$2,509 


$ 2,509 


$15,365, 1 1^ 


$15,919,605 


$25,235,522 


$ 510* 


$ 510 


$ 510 


$ 3, 123,239 


$ 3,235,949 


$ 5, 129,579 


$ 802 


$1 ,441 


$ 3,507 


$ 4,91 1 ,447 


$ 9, 143, 145 


$35,273,406 


$ 7,330,430 


$ 3,540,51 1 


$ 0 



) 

Aggregate financial need for each income interval equals total 6osts minus- 
(total self-help plus total family contribution). 
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Number of Students 
Average Budget 
Tota I Costs 
Average Self -Help 
Total Self-Help 
hM. Fami ly Con 't. 
Tota I Fami ly Con't. 
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Table C-2 



Calculation of Financial Need of Full-Time 
Dependent Undergraduates at Iowa 
Four-Year Private Colleges 




Less Than 
$6,000 



^6,000 to 
$8.999 



$9,000 to 
$1 1 .999 



$12,000 to 
$15,000 



More Than 
$15.000 



3,161 3,869 4,836 4,977 

$4,073 $4,073 $4,073 $4,073 

$12,874,753 $15,758,437 $19,697,028 $20,271,321 
$ 510 $ 510 $ 510 $ 510 

$1,612,113 $1,973,190 $2,466,357 $2,538,269 $3,441,479 
$ 0 $ 172 $, 802 $1,441 $3,507 

$ 0 $'665,468 $3,878,471 .$7,171,856 $23,665,233 



6,748 
$4,073 
$27,484,604 

$ 510 



Total Financial Need $11,262,643 $13,119,779 $13,352,198 $10,561,196 $ 377,892 

Aggregate financial need for each income interval equals total costs minus 
(total self-help plus total family contribution). 



Table C-3 

Calculation of Financial Need of Fuil-Tirhe 
Dependent Undergraduates at Iowa 
Area Schools 





Less Than 
$6,000 


- $6,000 to 
$8,999 


$9,000, to 
$1 1 .999 


$12,000 to 
$15,000 


More Than 
$15,000 


Number of Students 


3,390 


3,223 


3,674 


3,089 


3,323 


Average Budget 


$2,085 


$2,085 


$2,085 


$2,085 


$2,085 


Tota 1 Costs 


$7,068, 150 


$6,719,955 


$7,660,290 


$6,440,565 


$6,928,455 


Average Se 1 f-He 1 p 


$ 460 


$ 460 


$ 460 


$ 460 


$ 460 


Total Self-Help 


$1,559,400 


U ,482,580 


$ 1 ,690,040 


$1 ,420,940 


$1 ,528,580 


Av. Fami ly Con 't. 


$ 0 . 


'$ 1 72 


$ 802 


$1 ,441■ 


$2,721 


Total Fami ly Con't. 


$ 0 


$ 554,356 


$2,946,547 


$4,45l ,248 


$9,041 ,883 


Total Financial Need 


$5,508,750 


$4,683,019 


$3,023,703 


$ 568,377 


$ 0 



Y^T^f^ Aggregate f i nanci a 1 need for each income interval equals total costs minus 
irjjj.^ .(total self-help -plus total fami I y 'contributionf. 
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Table C-4 

■Calculation of Financial Need of Full-Time 
Dependent Undergraduates at Iowa 
Two-Yea r Private Colleges* 





Less Than 
$6,000 


$6,000 to 
$8,999 




$9,000 to 
$ 1 1 ,999 


$|i,000 to 
$ 1 5 000 


More Than 


INUillUtri Kj \ o 1 UUt^ll 1 Id 


zyz 


326 ' 




332 


/ 352 


532 


Average Budget 


$3,047 


$3,047 




$ 3,047 


$ 3,047 


$ 3,047 


Total Costs 


$889,724 


$993,322 


$ 


1 ,01 1 ,604 


$1 ,702,544 


$1 ,621 ,0D4 


Average Self-Help 


$ 460 


$ 460 




$ 460 




'''■T460 


Total Self-Help 


$134,320 


$149,960 


$ 


152,720^ 


$ 161,920 


$ 244,720 


Av. Fami ly Con^t, 


$ 0 


$ 172 




$ 802 


$ 1,441 


$ 3,507 


Tota 1 Fami 1 y Con ' t. 


$ 0 


$ 56,072 


$ 


266,264 


$ 507,232 


$1 ,865,724 


Total Financial Need 


$755,404 


$787,290 


$ 


592,620 


$ 403,392 


$ 0 



Aggregate financial need for each income interval equals total costs minus 
(total self-help plus total family contribution) - 

/■ Table.C-5 . \ 

Calculation of Financial Need of Full-Tlme 
Dependent Undergraduates at Iowa 
Private Vocational, Trade, Business Schools 
and Hospital Schools of Nursing 





Less TPian 
$6,000 


$6,000 to 
$8,999 


$9,000 to 
$11 .999 


$12,000 to 
$ 15.000 


More Than 
$15,000 


Number of Students 


788 


844 


696 


598 


359 


Average Budget 


$3,252 


$3,252 


$3,252 


$3,252 


$3,252 


, Total Costs 


$2,562,576 


•$2,744,688 


$2,263,392 


$1 ,944,696 


$1 , 167,468 


^Average Self-Help 


$ 460 


$ 460 


$ 460 


$ 460 


$ 460 


Total Self-Help 


$ 362,480 


$ 388,239 


$ 320,160 


$ 275,080 


$ 165,140 


Av. Fami ly Con't. 


$ 0 


$ 172 


$ 802 


$1,441 


-$2,382 


Total Fami ly Con't. 


$ 0 


$ 145,168' 


$ 558,192 


$ 861,718 


$ 855,138 


Total Financial Need 


$2,200,096 


$2,21 1 ,281 


$1 ,385,040 


$ 807,898 


$ 147,190 
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In each of the preceding tables, the total cost, self-help, and family contri- 
bution were obtained by multiplying the averages by the number of students in 
each interval. This same procedure was used to find the financial needs of 
just Iowa residents and to find the resulting need after new costs and family 
contributions were considered. ^ 

Finding the financial aid needs of i ndependent ^students required a different 
procedure. The estimation of financial need of independent students is less 
precise than that for dependent students. In part, this is beca-use there is 
little agreement among financial aid administrators and policy-makers as to 
the criteria for determining who is an independent studentfor financial aid 
purposes; and, because there is little agreement on procedures or methodology 
for assessment of their financial aid. needs. The study staff, therefore, 
attempted to develop a procedure which would produce an aggregated estimate 
of need which corresponds to the most commonly used methods of need assessment 
for independent students. 

The most widely accepted definition of the independent student in financial aid 
is a student who: has not during the calendar year prior to. the date he expects 
to receive financial aid, resided with, been claimed as a dependent for Federal 
income tax purposes by, or been the recipient of an amount in excess of $600 from 
one or both parents or any other person acting in loco parentis . 

The study staff estimated that, in 1 974-75, there were 10,955 students enrolled 
in Iowa institutions as full-time undergraduates who would fit this definition. 
By institutional types, they were distributed as shown In the following table: 

Table C-6 

Full-Time Independent Students Enrolled 
In Iowa Institutions in 1974-75 





Number 


Pe rcent 


Four-Year Pub 1 ic 


3,881 


35. 4^ 


Four- Year Private 


1 ,775 


16.2 


Area Schools 


4,071 


37.2 


Two- Year Private . / 


180 ■ 


1.6 


Others 


1,048 


9.6 




10,955 


100.0^ 



s 

The weighted average cost of tuition, fees, books, and supplies paid by these 
students was estimated to be $1,175. The averages by each institutional type 
are displayed in the table at the top of the next page. These are not the only 
costs experienced by independent students. They must also pay for their room, 
board, medical and dental expenses, and all other living expenses. These are 
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called "maintenance" expenses. Their amount for any given student is dependent 
on his family circumstances, e.g., whether he is married, single, with or 
without dependents. An estimate of the number of students of different family 
circumstances was obtained from the College Scholarsh-ip Service reports on the 
numbers of students who filed the Student Financial Statement (a need analysis 
data collection document for independent students) at any Iowa institution in 
1974-75. The second table below displays the estimated percentages of independent 
students of various family circumstances. 

Table C-7 

Weighted Average Costs of Tuition, Fees, 
Books, and Supplies for Iowa Independent Students 



Four- Year Pub lie $ 874 

Four-Year Private $2,557 

Area Schools $ 614 

Two- Year Private $1,786 

Al I Others $2,017 



Table C-8 

Family Circumstances of Iowa 
Independent Full-Time 
Undergraduates 



Single-no children 35.9^ 

Married-no children 38.9 

Married-one child 13.8 

Married-two children . 7.2 



Married-three or more children 4.2 



By using Bureau of Labor Statistics .data for moderate living standards of 
persons of these family circumstances in the Midwest, a weighted average 
maintenance budget was derived. The average was $3,090. This amount, added 
to the $1,175 for educational costs, resulted in' an estimate of jtotal 
weighted average resources required by independent students to enroll in 
'college.. That estimate was $4,265. 

It was next necessary to obtain some indication of.fhe personal resources 

available to Iowa independent students. The only data avai I ab le to the ' 
I study staff on the resources of the independent students was an estimate 

I of their family and personal ir^come. Income distributions on independent 

j students were available from national studies of independent students, 

I f ma. Basic Opportunity Grant -Program data on Iowa students, and from the 

I • - College Scholarship Servicers reports on the Iowa students who filed the 
i ^ Student Financial Statement. From these diverse sources, the study staff 

constructed the following estimate of the income distribution of all 

independent Iowa students. 

71 
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Table C~9 



Family and Personal Income of Iowa Independent Students 



Less than $3,000 38. \% 

$3,000 to $5,999 30. I 
$6,000 to $7,499 9.7 
$7,500 to $8,999 7.4 

More. than $9,000 14.8 



The data necessary to develop an estimate of the financial need of independent 
students were now available. It was assumed that all students whose incomes 
were befow the weighted average total of tuition, fees, books, and supplies 
and maintenance costs at each institution would have financial need. Their 
need would be identical to the difference between their incomes and their 
total costs. For example, at the four-year public colleges, the average 

total costs for independent students was $3,964 per yeai $874 for educat-ional 

costs and $3^^390 for maintenance. 

/'■ 

From the ^jB.ta in Table C-9, it is estimated that a significant number of 
students/have incomes below that total — over 38 percent of the independent 
students have, incomes of less than $3,000 per year, or at least $319 less 
than needed if all had $3,000 incomes. The median income of al I students 
with incomes of less than $6,000 was estimated to be $2, .681. The difference 
between the total costs of $3,964 and $2,681 is $1,283. At least 68,1 percent 
of all the independent students (those with income of less than $6,000) have 
that much need per student. Therefore, to find the total aggregate financial 
aid need for the students at the four-year public colleges, the following 
formula was employed: 

3,881 total number of enrolled students 
times >68l the percentage with incomes of less than $6,000' 

equals 2,644 the number with an average financial need 

times I >283 the average need ($3,964 minus $2,681) 

equals $3,392,000 the total aggregate need for independent students 

from that irtcome interval 

The same procedure but with appropriate enrollments and different average needs 
per needy student was used to find the total aggregate ne^d for student^ with 
incomes of less than $6,000 at each type of institution. Because the incomes 
of those students with annual incomes of more than $6,000 will experience 
average costs of less than $6,000, they are assumed to have no financial 
need. The average per student need for independent students at the different 
types of institutions is almost identical to the costs of tuition, f^s, 
books, and supplies at each institutional type-as their median incc5mes are 
estimated to be nearly equivalent to their maintenance expenses. Therefore, 
the average need is an approximation of the direct educational costs to students 
with incomes below $6,000. •JfjJ 
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After total aggregate needs for the dependent and Independent student intervals 
were estimated, it was necessary to subtract the aid available to them in order 
to determine the total aggregate unmet need. 

The amounts of aid available to the students at the different types of insti- 
tutions were obtai ned from a variety of sources — the survey of financial aid 
administrators in Iowa, the records of the financial aid programs administered 
through the Commission, the Veterans Administration, the Social Security 
Administration, and the United States Office of Education, 

For the most part, the distribution of aid to students at various types of 
institutions was well documented, regardless of its source. The distribution .. 
of aid among students within institutional types was not as well documented. 
In cases where it was not known from the data which students in which family 
or independent student i ncome .i nterva I s at each type of institution received 
the aid from a program, the study staff made one of three alternative decisions. 
The first was to rely on national program data for the di stribution of ai-d- ■ , 
within income intervals --as in the case of the Federally Insured Student 
Loan Program, the Social Security Administration and the Veterans Administra- 
tion educational benefits. The second was to distribute the funds in proportion 
to aggregate need if the source of the funds awarded .them .on the basis of 
demonstrated need. Thq third alternative was to distribute the funds in pro- 
portion to student enrol Iments within the intervals if they were not awarded 
on the basis of need. 

The ultimate effect of the infrequent approximation and distributions of 
financial aid when precise data were not available is to produce an estimate 
of unmet financial need which is likely to be less than the real amount.- In 
other words, other less conservative assumptions than were made here would . 
only result in estimates of aggregate unmet need which would be larger than 
the ones provided in this report. 

After the total aid from all identifiab[e sources was distributed within 
income intervals within institutional types it was summed for each interval. 
Then an additional one percent was added to account for aid from unidentifiable 
sources. Studies in other states have shown that adding one percent will 
account for the^many small private or community financial aid programs.. Then 
the total aval table aid was subtracted from aggregate financial need to pro- 
duce the estimates of aggregate unmet need. 



